





A TRULY ALL PURPOSE CHAIR 


"The Folding Forties” 


For auditoriums, libraries, assembly halls, cafeterias, 
Sunday Schools, Chapels, Clubs, offices, dormitories, 
Gymnasiums and the home. 


THE unusual success of the streamlined American ‘Folding 
Forties'’ is due to the sound values built into these chairs and 
to the wide range of their adaptability. Their great strength 
end durability, comfort, graceful lines and fine finish, and our 
guarantee of satisfaction, explain their popularity. 


There are no sliding or binding parts in the "Folding Forty" 
line, no snagging, pinching or soiling hazards. They fold 
quickly, compactly—silent in use and folding. Safe—cannot 
tip forward in use. Light—easy to carry and to store. 

A single length of triangular steel tubing forms the frame, 
with the front legs reinforced at the hinge (see cross section 
of hinge at left). Solid-steel cross braces add further rigidity. 
The formed-steel back panel is inserted and welded into the 
tubing. 

The feet are drawn-steel gliders with replaceable molded- 
rubber feet which cannot injure the finest floors. All metal 
parts are dipped in E-286 beige enamel (special formula, 
alkyd-urea type) and baked to a smooth, hard finish. 


Folded dimensions: 36x!7!/4, 234 inches thick—2!/, inches 
when stacked. 


No. 44 With Plywood Seat— Has formed hardwood seat, 
14/4 inches wide, I5 inches deep, of five-ply, 5/16-inch 
urea-resin-bonded birch plywood, edges rounded; walnut- 
stained, beautifully and durably lacquered. Net weight, 1034 
Ibs. 


No. 43 All-Steel—Has shaped steel seat, 14-7/16 inches 
wide, 134g inches deep, with edges rolled under and rein- 
forced. Especially adapted for general, rugged use. Net 
weight, I! Ibs. 


Whether you are at work or play, school or worship more 
than likely you are using American Seating Company's 
seats. 
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Clamps for Sectional Grouping (not illustrated). Neat, 
all-metal clamps for grouping folding chairs in sections of 
two or three, | inch apart. 
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By agitating water, coal preparation plants 
“float off” the more buoyant coal, thus separat- 
ing it from rock or other foreign matter. The 
man above is supervising the agitator mech- 
anism of a coal “laundry.” 
* 

“Gently” is the word in loading coal—because 
breakage, or “degradation,” as coal men call it, 
alters the size classification by which coal is 
sold. Here coal is lowered by conveyor into 
railroad cars. 
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A good deal of America’s coal lies close enough to the surface to 
be “mined” from the surface instead of by underground methods. 
To make this coal available, mining engineers “lift” off the covering 
earth. If rock is encountered, it is broken up by blasting, and then 
it, too, is “lifted” off to get at the coal. The mobile drilling rig 
shown above is preparing blasting holes for just this operation. 
After the coal is removed, these areas are often transformed into 
lakes and recreational grounds, or reforested with timber, or planted 
for grazing lands by coal operators. 


It’s worth-while fun finding out about coal’s 

secrets. To help your children learn about this om wn ant tehideiiio Siekdas 

vital fuel, we’ve developed a sparkling quiz book- = Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. TT 

let. For a free specimen copy, mail the coupon. Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 

Please send me a free, specimen copy of 

Op Kinc Coat Cautits A New Tunel 

rs (PLEASE PRINT) 

BITUMINOUS & COAL Name 

A A eee Fe MM 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE ‘ 

(eee Date... 

A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION : 


WASHINGTON 5, D. ¢. Name of school 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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SEALTEST SERVES A 


..- Tops in Food-Energy 
.. + Tops in Appetite-Appeal 


Yes, Sealtest Ice Cream is rich in 
vitamins, proteins, calcium, and 10 
vital amino acids. It’s just plain 
good for you. And it’s delicious 
too. The creamy smoothness and 
purity of Sealrest Ice Cream is con- 
tinually guaranteed by the Sealtest 
System of Laboratory Control. 


made by Southern Dairies, Inc. 


ICE CREAM 
Get the Best — Get Sealtest! 











HARLOW 


Publishing Corporation 


Oklahoma City —Chattanooga 








silly tall 


“To the University Auditorium,’ 
said, stepping into a taxi for which 
the word beat-up was likely coined. 

The driver looked around. “You a 
teacher?” he inquired suspiciously. 
We didn’t want to interrupt his train of 


’ 


we | 


thought, so we assured him we were. | 


“You know,” and we fancied we de- 
tected a note of digust in his voice, 
“it’s got so you can’t tell a school 
teacher from anybody else.” 

We led him on as best we could, and 
a rather one-sided conversation de- 
veloped. 

“Used to be when teachers came to 
town, you could spot one three blocks 
off. Nothing wrong with ’em—just 
looked sorta school teacherish. Things 
sure have changed ... I always liked 
teachers, just didn’t care much for 
school. Sometimes I wish I could go 
back. I didn’t study much but baseball 
when I went.” 

When the hair-line between us and 
the next car over had widened a bit 
we breathed again and ventured, “Can 


| you make a living at baseball?” 


“I couldn’t. Guess I should have 
listened to some of those old maids— 
some of my teachers instead of laugh- 
ing at ’em. At least that’s what I’m 
telling my girl. She’s in high school 


| now. Doing right well, I reckon.” 





We pulled up to the auditorium. He 


looked at the trim Miss Classrooms of 


1950 going in the door. This time we’re 
sure he sounded just a bit wistful as he 
muttered, “Yes, sir, sure would like to 
go back to school!” 


Taxi drivers are wonderful people. 
They can talk with anybody from the 
boss to the office boy about anything 
under the shining sun. Maybe it is 
prerequisite to becoming a cab driver, 
or maybe one picks it up after driving 
for a while, but they are never sur- 
prised, never astonished, never fright- 
ened, rarely really angry, and seldom 
at a loss for words. At least, that has 
been our experience. 


There was the one who said, “I sure 


do like to see these teachers having fun. 


I know they don’t have much when they 


‘are teaching kids like mine all day.” 


And another maintained, “Sure, I be- 
long to the P.T.A.—in fact, I belong to 
three P.T.A.’s. Got one boy in grammar 


school, one in junior high and another | 


in high school.” 


I guess maybe the other one was just 
polishing an apple when he said, “It 
doesn’t take long after you get out of 
school before you realize that the 
teachers are the nicest people you'll 
ever know.” 











: Atlanta 


Carling Dinkier, President 
Cariing Dinkler, Jr., V. P. & Gen. Mgr 











High School Principals and 
Teachers 
You can recommend this school 
with confidence. Your grad- 
uates who enroll here will secure 
a square deal. 


TOLER'S BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


Paris, Tennessee 
Claude C. Toler, LL.B., President 


Tennessee's Outstanding 
School of Business Training 

















cAtmetcare 44" FOLDING CHAIR 


© Graceful design 
@ Comfortable, compact 
e Easy-folding, quiet 
@ No hazards 
@ Strong, durable 
@ Formed piywood seat 
@ Baked-enamel metal parts 
@ Replaceable rubber feet 
American "47"—Seat 
and back upholstered 
with high-grade brown 
imitation leather. 
Write Department 158 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 











901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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THE HIGHLANDER 5200 


For sleek, streamlined beauty at low 
unit cost. White enamel louvers, trans- 
lucent Polystyrene side panels. Ends and 
trim in natural satin aluminum finish. 
Easy to install and maintain. Nearly 
80%, efficient. Available in 430 MA 48” 
and 96” lengths. 


THE BILTMORE 5500 


85.5% efficient by Electrical Testing 
Laboratory analysis; the most efficient 










FOR ECONOMY 








louvered fixture on the market! Parts 
stamped from 20 gauge or heavier cold 
rolled steel and finished in hot-bonded 
synthetic white enamel. Available in 430 
MA 48” and 96” lengths. 


¢ a sywtho' — Nashville, Texarkana, Birmingham, 


Atlanta—schools all over the South are installing Gibson fixtures. 


Progressive planners recognize the importance of 
planned lighting with quality fixtures to the health 
and mental development of growing young people. 
Good lighting — Gibson Planned Lighting — de- 
creases eye strain, makes brighter classrooms, hap- 
pier, healthier students. That is why so many schools 
have already installed Gibson fixtures. 


Gibson features two fixtures especially for school 


1919 PIEDMONT CIRCLE, N. E. 
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SME WEEKLY NEWSmaAGaZINE 






lighting: the neat and sturdy Biltmore 5500 for high 
intensity lighting at low cost, and the streamlined 
Highlander 5200 where additional beauty is wanted. 
Both fixtures are designed for easy installation and 
maintenance. All components are E. T. L. approved. 


As a free service, Gibson will prepare a scientific 
lighting plan for any school building without cost 
or obligation of any kind. Write us today. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








_ AND APPROVED BOOKS FOR VACATION READING: 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 


For "Middle Age” Children 


BLUE RIBBONS FOR MEG by Adele Deleeuw. Fun and adventures 
of the children on a U.S. Army cavalry post about the year 1900. 
Illustrated by Mac Schweitzer .....................................---- $2.50 

ADVENTURES WITH THE GIANTS by Catherine Sellew. Famous 

stories of Norse mythology. Illustrated by Steele Savage _...$2.50 

AT PADDY THE BEAVER’S POND by Thornton W. Burgess. A community center 

is built deep in the Green Forest, in the latest of Mr. Burgess’s new nature series. 

I I I I inc snscksansnnssisnicbencsanincieinindanenteinneniiiivabinsonaage $2.00 


ADVENTURE ON THE POTOMAC by Dorothy Leavitt. Three children have thrill- 
ing adventures while they learn first-hand about the nation’s capital. Photo- 








ID: satelite incl esicintabiciduenetiionniceoabnadidassap lesen aenaienninatiaininieieiaiariosameenate .-.- $2.75 
RIVER DRAGON by Carl Lane. An exciting historical story of steamboats and 
Indians. Illustrated by Charles Banks Wilson. -....-..-..----22--- een $2.50 


For Older Boys and Girls 


THE WHITE ELEPHANT MYSTERY by Ellery Queen, Jr. Behind the scenes at the 
circus when Djuna helps to ferret out the “grifters” who plague the Big 
RERUN ARES ere nn ee NE $2.50 

SUE BARTON, NEIGHBORHOOD NURSE by Helen Dore Boylston. An emergency 


tour of duty brings still more interesting experiences to Miss Boylston’s popular 





STE IE: ES TRIS IGS A AED OE Se catsuit $2.50 
JEFF WHITE, YOUNG WOODSMAN by Lew Dietz. Hunters and hunted in the 
5 Sane LA PHS El aS Te Raga DRE © ot ee aR ae MRS ey $2.50 





MERRY MAKES A CHOICE by Alma Heflin McCormick. Romance, adventure, 
studies and extracurricular activities all help Merry Bates to decide on a teaching 
aici i ete aha ledge aaelpncetninnesiienickonennsseanndanenis $2.50 


CYNTHIA OF BEE TREE HOLLOW by Genevieve Fox. What happened to the Bailey 
family when the government built a dam below their property in Bee Tree 
ile es Na as Suse ee EEN alan SS EPRI EERE Pols PESO Se soe ee eee _. $2.50 


For Young Adults (in High School) 


PHANTOM FORTRESS by Bruce Lancaster. The love story of a cavalry captain and 
a beautiful Dutch-French refugee who fought with the Swamp Fox in the 





SESE RESINS PEI SIRENS AID BO Ae LOD Aes ECT TT $3.00 
MR. MIDSHIPMAN HORNBLOWER by C. S. Daedniian, The famous Hornblower as 
ih aiitdicletinsiinveieteniitoiatuinnanintiadataijcnessiinsmnbescnitensernaceeunn .... $3.00 
LOVE CAME LAUGHING BY by Emile Loring. Secret documents and romance in 
i sinc th abhaden epi hesanilbniniiianinibiniinialisiaisiit $2.75 
DESPERATE VOYAGE by John Caldwell. One man against the Pacific. .......... $3.50 


THE KING’S CAVALIER by Samuel Shellabarger. Romance, wild plots and counter- 
plots surrounding the Bourbon conspiracy, in the days of the French Renais- 
SE SS ESTOS a LEE PETE nr ean One EY TOR COLT RRO DE Oe $3.00 

THE AMATEUR NATURALIST’S HANDBOOK by Vinson Brown. Pocket-sized, in- 
I aacihasceiihhciatanaahekaatii ase heeninsandininiondleeigetintsinndinnaieds s« cancexttrertainniecn $3.50 

A MANUAL FOR BABY SITTERS by Marion Lowndes. How to guide 
a a aE EC $2.00 

PLAYER-MANAGER by Lou Bourdreau with Ed Fitzgerald. The master 
strategist of the Cleveland Indians tells of his career in base- 


ST isecessnincieiacaiehiceaeaileccaaiaee hide sacigciblahceeaiiadaoaipnachdetiesit $2.75 


ORDER THESE BOOKS FROM THE TENNESSEE BOOK 
COMPANY 
126 Third Avenue North, NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 
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get a MASTER’S degree 


IN VACATION TRAVEL 


ger . enjoy a delightful 
study in summer relaxation 


Make sure this summer finds you enjoying 
the maximum in vacation pleasure with a 
minimum of expense. You can combine fun, 
frolic, scenic beauty and historical locale in 
one grand tour via Continental Trailways. 
The budget-wise teacher consults the Friendly 
Trailways Man. 


PLAN NOW! 


for a delightful study in vacationland AT LESS EXPENSE! 


Now, while you've plenty of time oS poe 
to select the place and dates of your summer f) 


















vacation trip, you'll enjoy a surprise when you 
talk plans over with your Friendly Trailways 
tt + is) Man. He'll arrange your route, a convenient 
WA) oo _ schedule and explain the saving you'll appre- 
ciate and enjoy. 


Ride in a big, modern air-conditioned bus... 
the finest on the highways...with the world’s (ie 

‘¢ safest drivers. Relax in comfort-ease seats as ™ 

- you travel on thru schedules arranged for your 






wt 





vacation convenience. ~ 
aaa ees 


The money you save can mean extra fun and Rs a, 
new clothes! 





tt cncmnnnsinmammnnanats 


Tour Department, 
Continental Trailways, 
315 Continental Ave., 
Dallas, Texas. 


Please send me your free illustrated tour booklets. | am 


interested in going to 





ond plan to leave about 1950. 





Name 


~~ and Number ( SEND FOR CONTINENTAL'S 
City State TOUR ORGANIZER’S PLAN 
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Editorial EL a 


A, tt Song 


Thirteen years ago last January a long distance 
telephone call from Nashville caught up with me at 
Maury City in Crockett County. A strange and 
somewhat impatient voice said, “This is Arthur 
Rankin, president of the Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation. For two days the Administrative Council 
has been trying to locate you to inform you of your 
election as executive secretary-treasurer of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association.” You could have 
knocked me over with a feather! 

Thus I was given a ringside seat to the most 
thrilling and spectacular pageant a man has ever 
witnessed—a pageant of educational progress which 
is roughly summarized in the following table: 


Total state public school 1936-37 1949-50 

appropriation ... ............ $6,087,386.00 $58,885,708.00 
Average teacher’s salary..from 735.69 to 0 

| Annual salary of be- 

ginning elementary 

teachers with bachelor 

degree under state 

salary schedule .............. from 720.00 to 2,007.00 
State appropriation for 

transportation ................ from none to 3,580,000.00 
State appropriation for 

school buildings ............ from none to 6,300,000.00 
State appropriation for 

BUMCFVIGION ........6....4400.2s- from 50,000.00 to 282,000.00 
State appropriations for 

instructional materials..from 6,606.00 to 1,023,000.00 
Total State appropria- 

tion for higher edu- 

GO oi coh amiss from 877,000.00 to 7,600,000.00 
Average county elemen- 

tary school term ............ from 7% months to 9 months 
Average salary of county (guaranteed by law) 

superintendent .............. from $2,041.00 to $4,250.00 


The pageant has also featured the enactment of 
laws providing continuing contracts, sick leave pay 
and retirement benefits (whose enactment I wit- 
nessed from a mahogany fox hole in the Pentagon 
Building) for teachers, a four-year term for county 
superintendents and, most important of all, a 2% 
retail sales tax, 80% of whose revenue has been 
earmarked for public education. 

Leading roles in the pageant have been played by 
Governors Browning, McCord and Cooper; the 
legislatures of 1937 through 1949; state education 
commissioners Smith, Dossett, Duggan, Harvill, 
Bass and their departments of education; state 
P.T.A. presidents McCallum, Rogers, Gordon, 
Hughes and all members of their great organization ; 
the Tennessee School Boards Association, County 
Judges Association, American Legion, Farm Bureau, 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and various other or- 
ganizations which have consistently supported public 
education; the newspapers and radio stations; 
T.E.A. presidents Waters, Frost, McCain, Hobgood, 
Clark, Inman, Brockett, Hodges, Bass, New, Ball, 
Smith, Rankin and their Administrative Councils; 
the most loyal and capable assistant and staff a guy 
ever had. 
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But the starring role in the pageant has been 
played by you teachers and school administrators 
who have sold the T.E.A. legislative programs to the 
people and to candidates for public office; kept them 
sold by doing a superb job of teaching; evidenced 
your professional spirit by increasing your T.E.A. 
membership from 15,000 to over 20,000 and your 
N.E.A. membership approximately 1,000% ; bought 
and paid for a $50,000 building; increased your 
T.E.A. budget from $13,500 to $79,000 and your 
T.E.A. staff from an executive secretary and two 
stenographers to an executive secretary, an assistant 
secretary, a director of publications, a director of 
research, a field service assistant, an office secretary 
and three stenographers. 

My role throughout the pageant has been merely 
that of ringside spectator, whose only contribution to 
the performance has been to applaud the stars and 
boo the hecklers. Such a role hardly merited the 
miracle which happened to me on the stage of the 
U.T. auditorium during the second general session 
of the annual convention of the T.E.A. 

There I sat, absent-mindedly trying to remember 
for future telling the last joke Governor Browning 
had just told, when President Hugh Waters an- 
nounced that the regular program would be inter- 
rupted for a special feature. I pricked up my ears. 
My good friend Thelma Wells of Chattanooga made a 
few mysterious remarks about a big secret (Thelma, 
Lawrence Derthick and the teachers of Chattanooga, 
bless them, were instigators of the secret), and pre- 
sented the lovely Mrs. Eva Bailey of Knox County. 
Mrs. Bailey called me to the front and before you 
could say, “Jack Robinson,” I was holding the keys 
to a brand new, sky blue, eight cylinder, hydramatic 
drive, chromium trimmed Pontiac sedan. 

Here was the opportunity for me to make the 
speech of my career—to tell the teachers of Tennes- 
see how much I had enjoyed working for them for the 
past thirteen years, how much I appreciated the 
wonderful cooperation they had given me, how much 
I cherished their friendship and good will, how 
grateful I was not only for my new Pontiac, but 
also for their innumerable kindnesses to me through 
the years. Did I rise to the occasion? No! Instead 
I just bawled like a baby. 

Even now I find my feeble pen balking as I try to 
describe the emotions which bring lumps to my 
throat and sinking feelings to my stomach when I 
think of severing on August 1 an association which 
has been so completely enjoyable and satisfying as 
the job of working for you teachers of Tennessee. 
Despite the many attractions of my new job (not the 
least of which is the prospect of spending enough 
time at home to become acquainted with my family), 
I would not have accepted it without the assurance 
that I shall still have the opportunity to continue my 
association with you dear hearts and gentle people 
and to work for the advancement of the cause of 
public education in all of its phases. 





Congressional Candidates Go On Record 
Concerning Federal Aid to Education 


HE T.E.A. Secretary has written 
to announced candidates for Cong- 
ress: 

“In view of the deep interest our 
20,000 members have in the provision 
of desperately needed Federal Aid to 
Public Education, we are inviting all 
announced candidates for Congress from 
Tennessee to give us for publication in 
the May issue of THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER a brief statement concerning 
their views on this important issue.” 


FIRST DISTRICT 
Dayton E. Phillips 


It is the obligation of the State and 
Nation to offer an opportunity for its 
boys and girls to obtain a sound edu- 
cation. We have recognized this prin- 
ciple for many generations. 

I am strongly in favor of Federal 
assistance to both elementary and high 
schools. Freedom of control of our 
educational system should remain in 
local communities and local depart- 
ments of government should be left free 
to determine how their own children 
shall be educated. Pending bills before 
Congress recognize that principle. 
Many states do not have the taxable 
assets to provide for a proper educa- 
tional system for all of its children. 
The income per capita of the people 
differs widely in the different states. 
State taxing powers are limited. It is 
not possible for states with low per 
capita incomes to compete with states 
with high per capita income and a 
greater amount of taxable property. 

From reliable reports more than 
350,000 qualified teachers left the 
schoolroom between 1941 and 1945. It 
is estimated that five million school 
children of school age are receiving no 
schooling. A large number of draftees 
were rejected during World War II 
because they could not meet the mini- 
mum requirements of a fourth grade 
education. The following figures show 
us how the opprtunity for an education 
for our children in Tennessee compares 
with the Nation as a whole. School 
equipment per child in Tennessee is 
$118—National Average $351—wealth- 
iest state $659. The amount spent each 
year per child, Tennessee $75—National 
average $134—wealthiest state $214. 
The percentage of military rejections 
during the recent war because of edu- 
cational deficiencies, Tennessee 21.1% 
—wNational average 12%—wealthiest 
state 1.4%. 

Federal assistance to education is not 
new. Federal land grants, agriculture 
extension, and the educational provi- 
sions of the GI Bill of Rights are good 
examples. Federal aid will assure 
higher salaries for our public school 
teachers, and men and women engaged 
in education generally. It will provide 
for better equipped laboratories and 
libraries and more modern school build- 
ings. In short it is a means of estab- 


lishing educational equality of oppor- 
tunity throughout the different sections 
of our Nation. 

With much pride we have seen our 
curriculum broaden, our school plants 
become more modern, our teachers get 
better pay, our P.T.A.’s become more 
active and helpful, and the certification 
of our teachers become more specialized. 
We have not reached our goal and the 
struggle ahead of us is one that will 
take the best efforts of all who wish 
to see our school system improved. I 
voted for the Hot Lunch School Pro- 
gram, and during this session of Cong- 
ress I have worked for the passage of 
a satisfactory Federal Aid to Education 
bill. Even though we have not been 
able to write this into law this session 
I feel that we are much nearer to suc- 
cess than we have ever been. 

I was once a teacher and have been 
closely associated with teachers all of 
my life. With improvement of the 
teacher’s condition we can improve our 
school system and at the same time 
improve our state and nation. It will 
be my desire as a Congressman to con- 
tinue to fight for the passage of a 
Federal Aid to Education bill. The 
education of the boys and girls of 
America is the finest investment in this 
great republic. I will be happy to see 
the realization of the long-awaited 
Federal assistance to the educational 
system of this country. 


B. Carroll Reece 


Mr. Reece was contacted by phone 
and stated that during his years of 
service as a member of the United 
States House of Representatives from 
the First Congressional District, he had 
worked diligently to secure enactment 
of legislation which would provide 
Federal aid to public education without 
Federal control of school policies. He 
stated further that his convictions on 
this vital issue remained unchanged. 


SECOND DISTRICT 
Howard H. Baker 


I shall be glad for you to quote me in 
the May issue of “The Tennessee 
Teacher” to the effect that I un- 
alterably favor enactment by Congress 
of the Federal Aid to Public Education 
Bill; and if I am elected to Congress, 
I will do everything in my power to 
aid in its passage. 


John Jennings, Jr. 


I shall support and vote in favor of 
the bill providing for Federal Aid to 
Education. 

The boys and girls of this nation are 
its greatest asset. They are the seed 
corn of the Republic. ach and every 
State within the Union is vitally inter- 
ested in the education of all our young 

eople. It is just as important that the 
ederal Government contribute to the 
physical, mental, moral and spiritual 
development of our children as that it 
spend money in time of war to train our 


youth to fight and, if need be, to die for 
their country. 

Federal aid to education will train 
and equip boys and girls not only to 
fight for their country but to live for 
it. Every dollar spent by the Federal 
Government to supplement state, 
county and city funds is a contribution 
that will pay dividends on the invest- 
ment forever. 

Adequate pay for teachers made pos- 
sible by this aid to education will at- 
tract and hold in the profession able 
and consecrated young men and young 
women who can then afford to make it 
their life calling. 


THIRD DISTRICT 
J. B. Frazier, Jr. 


I favor Federal aid to schools pro- 
vided the excusive contro] of our school 
system is retained by the State without 
interference by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I would unqualifiedly vote against 
such Federal aid to schools if it en- 


tailed the surrender of the sovereignty - 


of our state and its exclusive right to 
administer our school system. 


Fred Hixson 


Having had some experience as a 
teacher in the public schools of Hamil- 
ton County, I am aware of the educa- 
tional needs in this State. I also have 
quite an understanding of the needs in 
other states and particularly in the 
Southeast. It is apparent that state 
and local finances in these areas have 
not been sufficient to provide the chil- 
dren of Tennessee and other South- 
eastern states with adequate educa- 
tional training. The advances which 
have been made in the educational field 
in the past decade in our state and in 
adjoining states have been very satis- 
factory, but the desired goal is yet to 
be reached. 

In order to equalize the educational 
opportunity in this country, it seems 
necessary and urgent that Federal Aid 
be extended. If I am nominated and 
elected to the Congress, it will be my 
purpose to assist in every possible way 
to give Federal Aid to education. This 
will be done, however, with the under- 
standing that any Federal] Aid extended 
will be expended under the discretion 
and supervision of state and local au- 
thorities. 


FOURTH DISTRICT 


No candidates from this district had 
formally announced when this issue 
went to press. 


FIFTH DISTRICT 
Joe L. Evins 


In response to your recent request, I 
am pleased to reassure you of my con- 
tinued favor and support of Federal 
aid to education legislation. My posi- 
tion on this measure has previously 
been made known, namely that I con- 
sider enactment of proper Federal aid 
to education legislation as greatly 
needed and of vital importance. The 
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rejection of five million young men by 
Selective Service during the recent war 
for educational deficiency, plus the fact 
that there are more than ten million 
adult Americans with less than five 
years of schooling is significant of the 
fact that Federal aid to education 
legislation is not purely a local matter, 
but one of national concern. Whatever 
legislation is passed on this subject 
should, however, embrace the principle 
of keeping the functions of church and 
state separate and upon the basis of 
Federal aid to states without Federal 
control. 


SIXTH DISTRICT 
Percy Priest 


Because of the rather acute crisis in 
our public schools it is urgently impor- 
tant that legislation to provide Federal 
Aid should be enacted at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Without such aid it is inevitable that 
many states, lacking economic ability, 
and with a relatively larger number of 
children to educate, will continue to 
have an increasingly large number of 
children who will be denied a fair 
chance to become well educated Ameri- 
can citizens. 

At a time when, of necessity, we must 
provide financial aid to foreign govern- 
ments to strengthen the foundations 
and preserve the fundamentals of free- 
dom and democracy, we can no longer 
refuse to recognize the responsibility 
of the Federal government to provide 
funds to strengthen the home front. 

This can, and should, be done im- 
mediately by proper legislation in such 
a way that local administration will be 
preserved and safeguarded, and any 
possibility of Federal domination of our 
public schools entirely eliminated. 

Federal Aid for Education has had 
my support during all the time I have 
been a member of the House of Repres- 
entatives, and I shall continue to work 
for such a program until the victory has 
been won. 


SEVENTH DISTRICT 
Pat Sutton 
(Reprinted from the May, 1948, 
TEACHER) 


In reply to this letter I am indeed 
glad to say that I am 100% for the 
teachers and 100% for better education 
in Tennessee as well as in all the states 
of this great union of ours. Having 
qualified myself as a teacher at State 
Teachers College at Murfreesboro, I 
found that I could not make a living as 
a teacher, hence I changed my profes- 
sion. Therefore, I have a soft spot for 
the educational program that is at 
present being weighed in Congress. 

I am familiar with S472 and will go 
on record as saying that I am in favor 
of the bill, and if successful in being 
representative from the Seventh Cong- 
ressional District of Tennessee I will 
support this bill or any bill that will 
subsidize the state program with 
federal aid, provided such aid will be 
left up to control of the states involved, 
with no control from the Federal gov- 
ernment. 
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OLLOWING is an _ excerpt 

from the letter sent by the 
T.E.A. Secretary to announced 
candidates for Governor. 

“It is customary for our asso- 
ciation during the year preceding 
a regular session of the legisla- 
ture to make an intensive study 
of the needs of our public school 
system, to adopt a legislative pro- 
gram which seeks to meet the 
most urgent needs, to present the 
program to the public and to all 
candidates for governor and the 
legislature, and to invite the 
candidates to express their atti- 
tude toward each point in our 
program.” (The five-point pro- 
gram is listed.) 

“We would like for you, as an 
announced candidate for gover- 
nor, to give us a brief statement 
regarding your stand on each of 
the above points, so that we may 
publish it along with similar 
statements from all other an- 
nounced candidates for governor, 
in the May issue of THE TENNES- 
SEE TEACHER.” 

The following letter has been 
received in reply: 

During my first term as Governor, I 
had the pleasure of sponsoring legisla- 
tion which practically doubled the 
state’s annual appropriations for public 
education; guaranteed an eight-month 
school term; substantially increased 
teachers’ salaries; raised standards of 
teacher certification; and effected num- 
erous other badly needed improvements 
in our school system. 

Last year, it was my privilege to 
sponsor legislation which increased 
teachers’ salaries ten million dollars 
annually; established a minimum an- 
nual salary of $2,000 for a beginning 
teacher with bachelor’s degree; sub- 
stantially increased state appropria- 
tions for higher education; provided 


the largest regular annual appropria- 
tion for capital outlay of any state 
in the nation, in addition to providing 
funds for capital outlay purposes for 
the special schools, state colleges and 
the University; and strengthened the 
Tennessee Teachers Retirement System 
by establishing a minimum of $50 per 
month for teachers who have reached 
retirement age and who have taught 
20 years in Tennessee, making retire- 
ment possible after thirty years of 
teaching, regardless of age, and in- 
creasing from $2,500 to $3,600 the maxi- 
mum salary on which retirement is al- 
lowed. 

You may be assured that if I am 
reelected as Governor the further im- 
provement of our public school system 
will continue to be a major objective 
of my administration. I am glad to 
give you my position on each point in 
the legislative program of the Tennes- 
see Education Association and the Ten- 
nessee Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. 

1. The provision of sufficient ap- 
propriations to maintain the present 
foundation school program is an ob- 
vious and imperative obligation of our 
state. 

2. Believing teachers should be re- 
warded for faithful service, I favor 
such increases in salary increments for 
experience as the state may be able 
to provide. 

3. Recognizing the importance of 
professional training for teachers, I 
favor the improvement of certification 
standards as rapidly as the supply of 
trained teachers will permit, provided 
such improvement will not penalize 
teachers now holding certificates. 

4. I shall support such sound tenure 
legislation for teachers as may be 
agreed upon by school boards, ad- 
ministrators and teachers of our state. 

5. I favor and always have favored 
adequate support for higher education. 

GORDON BROWNING 


Governor of Tennessee 





Our America of tomorrow depends 
upon the youth today. If our schools 
are adequate today, we should have no 
fear of our democratic way of life, but 
with the ever menacing threat of Com- 
munism trying to undermine our way 
of life it is time that we stop, think, 
and act. When we stop and think we 
will find that the reason for any fear 


that we might have is directly caused 
by the inadequacy of our educational 
system. Not because of lack of interest 
on the part of the teachers, but because 
of the lack of facilities for the educa- 
tional program. It is time that we do 
something about it, and it will be my 


(Continued on next page) 





earnest desire to do anything and every- 
thing in my power to help rectify our 
educational system. 


C. D. Walton 


For a number of years I have been 
on the Board of Education in Mt. 
Pleasant, and on the County Court of 
Maury County. Through these years 
I have done everything I could to im- 
prove the school system for the children 
of Maury County. 

In spite of the progress which has 
been made in Tennessee, we are still 
faced with serious problems in the 
financing of our schools. Because of 
the inadequacy of wealth and the great 
increase in school population, Tennessee 
is going to need help from the Federal 
Government if it is to operate its school 
system so as to give the children of our 
state equal opportunities with those of 
wealthier states. I favor Federal Aid 
for public schools provided the control 
and operation is left in the hands of 
state and local governments. I think 
the Federal Government can help to 
finance education without attempting to 
control policies which govern our 
schools. 


EIGHTH DISTRICT 
Dick Dunlap 


I favor, and will vote for, Federal Aid 
to Public Education so long as it is 
administered and supervised by the 
individual states. My only reason for 
qualifying this statement lies in the 
fact that the education systems of the 
various states are more familiar with 
their local problems. We cannot have 
equal opportunities for all unless we 
have equal educational advantages. 

Due to the fact the per capita wealth 
of this state is so small, if the aggregate 
tax revenue collected by the state and 
counties could be applied to educational 
purposes, the total would not equal the 
amount spent by some of the wealthier 
states for such purposes. 

It is mockery to say that we have 
equal opportunities in this Country un- 
less it includes equal educational op- 
portunity. A child should not be 
penalized because he was born in a 
state where the per capita wealth is 
relatively small. 

Our experiences in the past war 
clearly show that education is not only 
a matter of state concern, but primarily 
an issue of national significance. 


Tom Murray 


I am wholeheartedly in favor of the 
immediate enactment of legislation by 
Congress providing adequate Federal 
aid to the public, elementary and 
secondary schools of the various States. 
This legislation must provide that the 
Federal Government shall have no di- 
rection, supervision or control in any 
manner with respect to the administra- 
tion, the personnel, the curriculum, the 
instruction or the materials of instruc- 
tion of the public school systems of the 
respective States since exclusive State 
and local control of our public schools 
must be maintained. 

Many States lack the ability to 
finance good public school systems to- 
day. In my opinion it is just as much 
the responsibility and obligation of our 
Federal Government to assist in pro- 
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viding the youth of our country with 
proper educational facilities and op- 
portunities through our public ele- 
mentary and secondary school systems 
as it is that of the States, Counties, and 
cities. Public aid to our public schools 
should be distributed so that the larg- 
est amounts will go to those states in 
greatest need. The Federal Govern- 
ment must help the States improve 
their public school systems. 

Our Government gives Federal aid to 
highways, airports, hospitals and other 
deserving causes in the States and cer- 
tainly it is time now for the Govern- 
ment to begin providing adequate 
Federal aid to the Public Schools of 
our States, which are desperately in 
need of financial assistance. 


NINTH DISTRICT 
Jere Cooper 
(Reprinted from the May, 1948, 
TEACHER) 

As you know, I am in favor of 
Federal Aid to Education provided it 
can be definitely certain that local con- 
trol of our school system can be main- 
tained. It is my understanding that 
this is in accord with your views, so I 
am glad to advise that I am in agree- 
ment with you. 

(I am) Again assuring you that I 
shall always be glad to cooperate with 
and be of assistance to our teachers in 
every way possible, and that I shall be 
delighted to continue to exert my best 
efforts in their interest... . 


Robert A. Everett 


If nominated and elected I assure you 
that I shall work enthusiastically, not 
only in the committees, but with my 
colleagues, on the floor of the House, 
to do everything in my power to see 
that federal aid to education with local 
control is enacted into law. 


TENTH DISTRICT 
Clifford Davis 
(Reprinted from the May, 1948, 
TEACHER) 

Over a period of years I think you 
have well understood my position on the 
importance of increasing teachers 
salaries in Tennessee, which carries 
with it an improvement of our whole 
educational system. To that end I have 
been interested in Federal aid. I be- 
lieve we are making progress. 

There is but one serious problem 
which I think should concern us in 
Tennessee and that is a guarantee that 
nothing should be done which will take 
away the sovereign rights of Tennessee 
in the administration of the program. 
I am in there fighting that we shall 
secure the aid without this interference. 








iy THE past decade, workers in 


several different disciplines 
have become increasingly aware 
of the fact that their work has 
much in common. Psychiatrists, 
psychologists, social workers, 
ministers, personnel workers in 
industry, and teachers are all 
faced with a similar educational 
and human task—how to effect 
appropriate changes in the values, 
attitudes, beliefs and behavior of 
other human beings. The mem- 
bers of these professions have a 
further condition in common. 
They are all concerned with how 
to effect such changes in behavior 
as a result of personal interac- 
tions which occur either in an in- 
dividual face-to-face situation or 
in a small intimate group situa- 
tion. 

These workers, all students of 
“interpersonal relations’, have 
learned that human problems de- 
mand human solutions. It is im- 
perative that attendance teachers 
who deal with children and young 
people faced with the problems of 
adjustment of school, home or 
society, realize that these human 
problems demand not only human 
solutions, but also humane solu- 
tions. 

Keep Human Objectives 


In order to solve human and 
social problems, society delegates 
responsibility to different insti- 
tutions. When we examine the his- 
tory of institutional programs 
dedicated to social reform we find, 
however, that no matter how 
laudatory the initial purposes 
may be, as such programs age and 
expand, there emerges a tendency 
for the “institutional” objectives 
to become dissociated from the 
proclaimed “human” objectives. 

The duality of these objectives 
was recognized at the outset of 
the new attendance program. Ar- 
thur Jones, Supervisor of Census 
and Attendance, said, “The job is 
more than merely the enforce- 
ment of compulsory attendance 
laws. It involves the understand- 
ing of human nature and child be- 
havior. If the job is well done, it 
will be necessary to discover and 
help to remedy some of the most 
common causes for poor attend- 
ance.”’ 

This means that the job in- 
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THE ATTENDANCE TEACHER 


as a Human Relations Worker 


ANDREW W. HALPIN 


University of Tennessee 
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Even in a brief span of less than three years, the new attendance 
law enacted in 1947 has stimulated considerable growth in the 
attendance teacher program in Tennessee—a tribute to the 
professional spirit of the teachers engaged in the program. 


volves an “institutional” objective 
of law enforcement, and a “hu- 
man” objective of treating be- 
havior problems in children, 
either by direct treatment of the 
individual case, or by modifying 
the social or educational condi- 
tions which contribute to the gen- 
eration of these behavior prob- 
lems. 
Four Tasks 

Implicit in this dedication is a 
recognition of the need for fur- 
ther basic research on children’s 
behavior problems with specific 
reference to the psychological, 
sociological and “institutional” 
factors which effect these prob- 
lems. This suggests that there are 


four interrelated tasks in the 
program: 
1. The institutional tasks of 


law enforcement, and re- 
porting of infractions of at- 
tendance laws. 

2. The human task of treat- 
ment of individuals in either 
a face-to-face interview situ- 
ation, or in a face-to-face 
small intimate “group” 
situation. This is a thera- 
peutic task. 

3. The social task of effecting 
necessary social and insti- 
tutional reforms. This is a 
public relations and political 
task. 

4. The scientific task of basic 
research. 

The competent attendance 
teacher is concerned about all 
four tasks, but not in equal de- 
gree. Her role with respect to 
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each must be different. Her chief 
role, however, must be that of a 
therapist concerned with stimu- 
lating changes in the attitudes, 
values, beliefs and behavior of 
children and young people. 

As a liaison worker between 
the school and the community, she 
is directly on the firing line, face 
to face with human problems in 
all their concrete intimacy and 
complexity. She is faced daily 
with the uniqueness of each child’s 
problem, and must deal with each 
child in a live social context. As 
she acquires more skill in her pro- 
fession, she becomes _§alertly 
cautious about any hasty generali- 
zations concerning children. She 
learns that even “dilinquent” chil- 
dren do not fit neatly into any 
preconceived categories. 

She comes to the realization 
that without a fundamental 
understanding of the dynamics of 
personality, her work with chil- 
dren can be little more than 
routine and superficial. Thus, as 
the attendance teacher learns 
more about the dynamic factors 
in the behavior of children, she 
seeks to understand and treat 
each case in terms of all the con- 
crete human and social aspects of 
the specific situation. 


Abstractions Are Dangerous 


On the other hand, administra- 
tive and institutional policies 
must perforce be based upon gen- 
eralizations about the human 
problems and interpersonal rela- 
tions involved in carrying out the 
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mission of the organization. The 
higher one goes up the adminis- 
trative ladder, the more removed 
does one become from an appre- 
ciation of the need for continuous 
modifications in objectives and 
procedures dictated by the day to 
day experience of those workers 
who deal with human problems in 
all their immediate and concrete 
complexity. 

This is the crux of the danger 
in every institutional program 
which deals with human and 
social problems: that as such a 
program expands, there appears 
an increasing tendency for higher 
echelons to deal more and more 
with abstractions about people 
and events, while the workers on 
the firing line learn to deal less 
and less with abstractions about 
people, and instead become more 
alert to the uniqueness of each 
case and each social situation. 
One practical consequence of this 
trend is that higher echelons are 
more likely to evaluate the results 
of institutional programs pre- 
dominantly in quantitative terms, 
whereas the workers tend to be- 
come concerned more about mat- 
ters of human relations, and an 
essentially qualitative evaluation 
of results. 

This divergence, at different 
organizational echelons, between 
“administrative” vs “human rela- 
tions” thinking threatens every 
institutional program with the 
danger that administrative poli- 
cies may become divorced from 
the task of the workers as the 
workers perceive this task. No 
program can remain static and 
survive. The health and integrity 
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With the blessing of everyone except the morticians 


We're Teaching Them to Drive 


CLYDELL CASTLEMAN 
as fold to Mary Helen Crawley 


VER the past twenty years 
O history has recorded many 
interesting facts, and many 
shocking ones. One that defies 
classification because of its very 
enormity is that the motor vehicle 
death rate for the 15-24 age group 
has increased 86 percent in the 
last twenty years! 

Who is responsible for the kind 
of driving our teen-agers do? 
Who originated those horrifying 
games of “chicken”? Who 
dreamed up the Hot-rod? 

Should we not ask who is re- 
sponsible for the kind of driving 
our youngsters do not do? Who 
taught them to drive? Who al- 
lowed them to pick up habits that 
have caused insurance rates to 
differentiate between a car which 
will be driven by a person under 
25 and one driven by a person 
over 25? Who is to blame for the 
fact that some companies refuse 
to insure any driver between the 
ages of 15 and 24? 


We Have Missed the Ball 


Pop may do a good job of im- 
parting to Junior the facts of 
life. Mom may be able to teach 
Jane how to bake a cake. But 
when it comes to driving, the 
insurance companies, the law en- 
forcement agencies, even the kids 
say they haven’t done a very good 
job. 

So what can we do? One thing 
is without dispute. We cannot 
let death run rampant on our 
highways if there is a way to les- 
sen the number of accidents 
caused by the most dangerous 
group of drivers behind the 
wheel. Does this mean banning 
the teen-age driver? 


Driver Training in the Schools 


Not at all. Don’t take the teen- 
ager off the road. Teach him to 
drive. But don’t rely on parents, 
family and sweethearts to teach 
a youngster the rules of the road. 
Put him in a class, with tools 
to learn from, a qualified instruc- 
tor, and a car to drive. 
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We have taught them how to read and write and earn a living—now 
let's teach the children to survive, says the Director of Safety and 
Traffic for the Nashville Automobile Club and the Tennessee Motor 


Association. 


For a number of years various 
schools, under various arrange- 
ments, have taught driver train- 
ing in Tennessee. In August, 1948, 
the State Board of Education ap- 
proved the course for high school 
teaching and set up certain re- 
quirements to be met before a 
student can be given credit for 
the course. 


The first thing that comes to 
mind when one mentions a driver 
training program is an auto- 
mobile. There are three ways in 
which one can be obtained if a 
school is seriously interested in 
the program. First, the school 
may purchase a car and have it 
equipped with dual controls. Less 
expensive is a loan from a local 
dealer. Most satisfactory is the 
AAA plan, whereby General 
Motors Corporation loans a car 
to a school for two semesters or 
for 8,000 miles, whichever covers 
the shorter time. At the end of 
that time, the car reverts to the 
dealer who furnished it in the 
beginning. 


Instruction is Important 


Even more important than an 
automobile, when one gives much 
thought to a training course, is 
the instructor. In fact, under the 
AAA plan, a certified instructor 
is prerequisite to obtaining a car. 
Before a high school credit can 
be earned, an instructor must hold 
a permanent professional teach- 
ing certificate, a special chauf- 
feur’s license, and in addition 
must complete a 40-hour training 
course including both the class- 
room and the “behind-the-wheel” 
phases of training. He is then 
tested and certified by some 
safety consultant recognized by 


the AAA, and is qualified to teach 
the course for credit in the state’s 
high schools. 

Classes are generally limited to 
an enrollment of 45 students. 
Each child must spend 20 hours 
in classroom instruction and 814 
hours behind the wheel. The 45 
students are broken up _ into 
groups of four for the behind 
the wheel instruction, allowing 
one person in front with the in- 
structor and three in the back 
seat watching his progress. A 
student is never allowed in the car 
without the instructor. 

In the classroom the students 
work with magnetic boards, 
model intersections, and various 
visual aids which they can build 
from plans supplied by the AAA. 
The qualified instructor is always 
present, and much better results 
are obtained when the same per- 
son does both the classroom and 
behind-the-wheel phases of the 
training. 


One Objection 


The one big objection advanced 
to the driver training program is 
its high cost. From one to two 
dollars per pupil more is spent on 
driver training when it is a part 
of the high school curriculum 
than is spent on the second high- 
est item in the curriculum, the 
science classes. The biggest cost 
is that of operation and insurance 
for the car. Every car used in 
the driver training course must 
carry from $25,000 to $50,000 
public liability insurance, $5,000 
property damage insurance, and 
$50 deductible accident insurance. 
However, under the AAA plan, 
the school can use the car for 
adult driver instruction, too, if 

(Continued on page $1) 
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N the evening of March 6, at 
O a sumptuous banquet in 
Washington, D. C., a tall young 
Tennessee high school senior re- 
ceived a $2,000 scholarship award 
as a “find” in the Ninth Annual 
Science Talent Search, conducted 
by Science Clubs of America. He 
was Donald Bruce McCormick, 
17, of the Oak Ridge High School, 
a star pupil of Mrs. Angie M. 
Perry, Norman P. Berdan and 
Amos C. Trotter, science instruc- 
tors on the Oak Ridge teaching 
staff. 

Don McCormick was one of 
forty young seniors chosen from 
among thousands throughout the 
nation for their evidence of 
science talent. These forty had 
proved—like Hercules of ancient 
fable—their abilities by several 
major tasks. First, they (and 
13,525 others) took a stiff ex- 
amination in December. Only 
2,245 passed, but these attended 
high schools in each of the na- 
tion’s states and the District of 
Columbia. 

Don Studied Goldenrod 

Then a scientific project, car- 
ried out by each for many months, 
was described in detail for the 
information of the judges. Talent 
of any sort demands action, and 
science talent has unusual oppor- 
tunity to draw on nature. Young 
McCormick’s project was an ex- 
tensive study of the galls that 
grow on goldenrod. 

He analysed them, comparing 
their nature and constituents with 
oak galls. He measured their 
tannic acid content, to determine 
whether they might be of com- 
mercial value as sources of ink, 
tanning extracts and the like. He 
studied the gall cells as types of 
plant cancers, suggesting further 
investigations that might be made 
in connection with the great can- 
cer research program which now 
occupies so many of the nation’s 
skilled adult scientists. 

Describing his project, Donald 
wrote: “I ran some comparative 
quantitative analyses with some 
common stem galls of goldenrod 
(the Furcsta and Gnorimos- 
chema) and the Large Oak Apple. 
From these tests I found that the 
tannin content of goldenrod stem 
galls is quite low as compared 
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DON McCORMICK IS THE HAPPY WINNER 


The Tennessee Science Talent Search 


$2,000 GOLDENROD 


James L. Major and Hanor A. Webb 


with the Large Oak Apple; thus 
these galls have little or no com- 
mercial value. 

“Recently galls, particularly 
crown gall tumors caused by 
Baterium tumerfaciens, have been 
shown to be a definite type of 
plant cancer; thus it is my hope 
that by continued research on 
these neoplastic conditions I may 
do some small bit to aid in the 
conquest of cancer.” 


Both Brothers Like Science 

Donald’s parents are Mr. and 
Mrs. J. A. McCormick of Oak 
Ridge. His father is a chemist in 
an Oak Ridge laboratory. Donald 
and his younger brother William 
are both seniors in high school, 
and both have wide interests, in- 
cluding science. 

Both are Scouts, and reached 
their Eagle rank last fall. Both 
are members of the Oak Ridge 
Rifle Club and are crack shots. 
Don is on the basketball team, 
while Bill goes in for track. Don 
is president of the Secrets of 
Science Club, while Bill is a vice- 


president. A “Latin shark” who 
has taken all of the classes in 
Latin offered at Oak Ridge, Don 
is president of the Latin Club. 

Don has been active in field 
work out-of-doors, with special 
interest in bird census. With his 
own money he purchased a fine 
telescope for astronomical study, 
and will receive a Bausch & Lomb 
Award for proficiency in physics 
when he graduates in June. He 
expects to use his scholarship at 
the University of Tennessee, ma- 
joring in biochemistry. 


Other Awards 

Donald’s $2,000 award was the 
second prize among the forty, the 
first prize of a $2,800 scholarship 
going to Saul H. Sternberg, 16, of 
the High School of Music and Art 
in New York City. His project 
was the photography of tracks 
made by helium atoms across a 
plate sensitized with boron. Saul 
is also the inventor of several de- 
vices to aid musicians in their 
practice. He has also carried out 

(Continued on page 26) 





They Like to Read 


EMILY CALCOTT 
Middle Tennessee State College 


OU can stay in the car, 

Daddy,” said a pig-tailed 
moppet of five or thereabouts. 
“Mrs. Parsons and I can tend to 
this all right.” 

Her arms were stacked with 
small-fry best-sellers such as 
Angus and the Ducks, which she 
was in process of returning to 
the Linebaugh Library. Daddy 
stayed. He seemed to share his 
daughter’s confidence in the gen- 
eral situation and in Myla Par- 
sons, librarian. 

Apparently most of Rutherford 
County’s reading population does, 
too, although the library has been 
on Murfreesboro’s Main Street 
only two years. 


The New Informality 


An afternoon at the Linebaugh 
reminds one of the somber library 
scenes in Betty Smith’s A Tree 
Grows in Brooklyn. It’s all so dif- 
ferent. Zest and informality are 
in the atmosphere. Perhaps this 
was one reason that Miss Nora 
Beust (of the United States 
Office of Education) referred to 
the Linebaugh on a recent visit 
as one of the outstanding libraries 
in the South. 

People walk in just as they 
would walk in their own homes, 
expecting—and getting—a _ wel- 
come. As a matter of fact the 
Linebaugh looks like a home and 
not the least bit library-ish. It’s 
an old ante-bellum house made 
bright with paint and furnished 
with color. Red chairs, blue 
shelves, not a drab note in any 
of the six rooms. 

A man in overalls enters and 
asks for a book on dairying. A 
woman in a fur coat wants a 
book on African violets. 

A pleasant-faced teacher comes 
in with a cardboard box filled 
with books returned by a rural 
third grade. She asks for “some 
more that they’ll read” and a 
recording of Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs. Then she grate- 
fully walks over to the shelves 
of novels. 


i4 


A large man in a gray over- 
coat reaches the desk in three 
steps, grabs the telephone, de- 
mands two agricultural films to 
take to his school, and calls his 
wife in the same breath. 

A man with the face of a 
scholar comes in with a stack 
of paper-bound whodunits and 
goes out with a stack of paper- 
bound whounits, chatting plea- 
santly in the meantime about his 
own unfinished treatise on Amer- 
ican economics. 

A woman with a lilt in her 
voice telephones in and asks for 
either a book of etiquette for her 
children or The Seven Story 
Mountain so she can pretend she’s 
in a Cistercian monastery. 


Linebaugh Tone Prevails 


And this is the tone for the 
whole county system: informal- 
ity, friendliness. For the Line- 
baugh is only part of the Ruther- 
ford County Library system. 
There are eight community li- 
braries located in the rural sec- 
tions of the county. 





Everybody in Rutherford County pitched in to help organize and 





Each community chose its own 
library location. The people of 
Smyrna decided to put theirs in 
the drug store, because everybody 
went there. The people at Foster- 
ville put theirs in the post office 
for the same reason. At Milton, 


Blackman, Barfield, Donnell’s 
Chapel, Eagleville, and Porter- 
field the book shelves are in the 
general store. 

At regular intervals the Middle 
Tennessee consulting librarian, 
Miss Mary Nelson Bates, drives 
to the eight stations in her book- 
mobile and exchanges the old 
books for new. If anyone in the 
communities wants a new best 
seller or a book on adolescent 
psychology or interior decorating, 
he just leaves word for Miss 
Bates. It will be along next time. 
For the whole 15,000 books owned 
by the Middle Tennessee library 
is at the disposal of Rutherford 
County, in addition to the 7,500 
books in the Linebaugh Library. 

Miss Bates drives her book- 
mobile to the Linebaugh, too, of 
course. At present there are 
1,000 of the Regional Library’s 
books at the Linebaugh and 790 
in the eight rural stations. 

“Lose many books?” Mrs. Par- 
sons repeated the question. “Good- 


(Continued on page 24) 





equip the public library. And now it seems that everybody uses it. 
Dr. Calcott, associate professor of English at the State College, says 
the county system touches the total county population. 
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WAS reading my evening pa- 

per the other night while Dick 
was doing his homework and his 
mother was knitting. Dick is in 
grade school. That night I asked 
a question which started a conver- 
sation I think you will be inter- 
ested in, so with your permis- 
sion— 


Dad: Son, how did you get 
along in school today? 

Dick: All right, I guess. 

Dad: What do you mean, Son, 
by “I guess’? 

Dick: The teacher got after me. 

Dad: What did she get after 
you about? 

Dick: Oh, I don’t know. I 
guess it was because I had a fight 
with Bill. 

Dad: A fight with Bill! Why 
did you get in a fight with Bill? 

Dick: Well, Dad, he hit me, and 
I had to hit him back. 

Dad: (J was proud my son hit 
back.) Why did Bill hit you? 

Dick: I was swinging (there’s 
only one swing at the school for 
thirty-eight students) and Bill 
ran up and tried to knock me off. 

Dad: (J wondered who won.) 
What did the teacher do? 

Dick: She called me and Bill in 
and talked to us about fighting. 

Dad: Did she do anything else? 

Dick: She said that the next 
time we got in a fight she was go- 
ing to keep us in during play pe- 
riod. 

Dad: Well, Son, what were the 
other children doing while you 
and Bill were fighting for the 
swing? 

Dick: They were wanting to 
swing, too, I guess. 

Dad: Don’t you take turns on 
the swing? 

Dick: No, the first one gets 
there swings until he gets tired. 

Dad: Now, did you ever think 
some one else might want to swing 
besides you and Bill? 

Dick: I never thought of it, but 
I guess they do. 

Dad: I wonder why the teacher 
doesn’t supervise the play period 
like she does her other classes. 
Some teachers do. It seems to me 
that she can learn so many things 
about the children—their desires, 
attitudes, cooperative traits, so- 
ciability, fair play, courage, hon- 
esty, and other characteristics 
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Please, Miss Jones, Play With Them 


A FATHER 


We could say that this conversation is purely hypothetical, but 
it isn't. We could say that this is the only school in the state 
that has only one swing for 38 pupils, but it isn't. That is the 
reason, says at least one father, that teachers must supervise the 


youngsters’ play. 


that just pour out when children 
are playing. Oh, well, I guess she 
just doesn’t care too much about 
those things. 

Mother: What makes you think 
that? Miss Helen is so nice. She 
does an excellent job of teaching 
Dick to read and write. 

Dad: I know, but I wonder if 
she does understand Dick and the 
other children. 

Mother: Now there you go talk- 
ing about teachers and the school 
when you haven’t even been 
around the school this whole year. 

Dad: (That criticism from my 
wife made me angry.) How do 
you expect me to go up there when 
I work all day? Iam so busy that 
I can’t get anything done. There 
we go again—but let’s get back to 
this school business. Say, don’t 
they have report cards these 
days? 

Mother: You know they have 
report cards. The trouble with you 
is that you don’t take time to see 
what good grades your son is 
making. He has good grades in 
reading, spelling and writing. 

Dad: Yes, I remember your 
telling me that. But where is his 
report card? I’d like to see it. 

Dick: (He was all smiles.) Here 


it is, Dad. 
Dad: Hmm. sg ae —, “ 
“S—.” What is this anyway? I 


never saw a report card filled out 
like this. I always had “A,” “B,” 
“C,” and “D,” and sometimes they 
would use numbers like 75, 80, 85, 
90, and 100. 

Mother: This is the way they 
grade now. You see, “E” is for 
excellent, “S’” is for satisfactory 
and “U” is unsatisfactory. 

Dad: (By this time I was smil- 
ing, too.) Well, Dick! You are 
doing excellent work in school, 
aren’t you? “E” in reading, “E” 
in spelling, “S—” in writing. 
Now, let’s see—physical education 


—don’t they give you a grade in 
physical education? 

Dick: No, Dad, they don’t give 
us a grade. They just let us go 
out and play. 

Dad: Play what? What do you 
play? 

Dick: Well, anything we can—- 
mostly ball. 

Dad: Do all of you play? 

Dick: Some of us do, but 
there’s not room for all of us, and 
besides we only have one ball and 
bat. That’s the reason me and 
Bill got in a fight. It was too wet 
to play ball so we both wanted the 
swing at the same time.... 

After Dick had gone to bed, I 
took the matter up with his 
mother again. 

Dad: Now, honey, that’s the 
reason why the teacher should su- 
pervise the play period. With just 
one ball and bat, one swing, and a 
limited play space, she should be 
on the playground to see that 
every child gets to participate and 
gets to use his share of that ball, 
bat, or swing. Let me see that re- 
port card again. Weight, height, 
immunizations—not even filled 
out. Why do they have these 
things on the report card if they 
don’t intend to use them? Let’s 
see—yes, there is a place for hon- 
esty, courage, sportsmanship, 
cheerfulness, enthusiasm. Not a 
mark on any of them. 

Mother: You don’t expect a 
teacher to fill out all those things, 
do you? 

Dad: Yes,I do. I know she has 
too many students all jammed up 
in that small room and too many 
subjects she is supposed to teach. 
But I believe these things are too 
important to be left off. These 
are some of the things which must 
be stressed. You might call them 
attitudes. I want my son'to de- 
velop good attitudes toward read- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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OSAGE WINS THE PRIZE 


MARILEE CAVENDER 


T seemed like day dreaming, 

but Osage youngsters kept on 
cutting out pictures of modern 
classrooms, and doing the little 
they could to improve their rural 
school. Four years ago, they 
needed paint, light, and lunch- 
room equipment—among a great 
many other things. Then the 
community started thinking 
about what had to be done, and 
did it. 

First, graduating classes 
(eighth grade students finishing 
at the two-teacher school seven 
miles out of Paris) gave small 
necessities to the school. The 
P.T.A. climbed on the bandwagon 
to the tune of a refrigerator, a 
sink, and a complete paint job for 
the building. They installed two 
roller shades and lighting fix- 
tures, and the students sowed the 
front lawn with grass seed. 

The children dreamed of indoor 
toilets, though few of them had 
such facilities at home, and a 
central heating system. For a 
year they dreamed, and then their 
dreams came true, with two 
modern restrooms and an oil 


furnace. New shades and more 
lighting fixtures were added, 
along with new furniture. This 


time the money came from the 
county, but its expenditure was 
planned by the superintendent, 
the teachers, the parents, and the 
boys and girls. 


(6 






With new sanitary facilities 
and an intense interest on the part 
of the boys and girls, Mrs. For- 
rest Hill, principal at Osage, 
recognized the opportunity to 
teach health in a meaningful way. 
Besides, merchants and civic clubs 
in Paris, in cooperation with the 
Henry County Health Depart- 
ment and the County Board of 
Education, were sponsoring a 


County School Health Improve- 
ment Contest with $110 in cash 
prizes. 

Mrs. Hill’s pupils in grades 5 
through 8 made a health survey, 
planned 


individual goals, and 
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listed goals for the group and for 
the school environment. Commit- 
tees were set up to study the sit- 
uation and determine the services 
available for solving their prob- 
lems. 

The 31 boys and girls got busy 
to become the healthiest in the 
county. They persuaded their 
parents to help and pretty soon 
immunization statements and 
dental certificates lined the walls. 

The county circulating library 
furnished film strips, books, and 
instructional supplies. Health 
materials from official and non- 
official agencies were used. Health 
broadcasts from the local radio 
station were used in the class- 
room. The Health Department 
Sanitarian and the Public Health 
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Nurse helped in the project. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Hill was mak- 
ing sure that other subjects were 
not neglected for health. The 
youngsters studied arithmetic 
from their charts on health ac- 
tivities. Art, English and spelling 
were correlated. 

Results of the project are more 
far reaching than heads stuffed 
full of facts or the winning of a 
contest. Mrs. Hill’s room did win 
the first prize of $25, but the 
youngsters are convinced that the 
things that really count are the 
habits that have been changed, 
the healthier bodies, and the im- 
proved school environment. 

Future planning is done largely 
in the Student Council, which is 
itself an outgrowth of the health 
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activity. Next item on the agenda 


at Osage is a modern range to~ 


replace the old Army stove now 
used in the lunchroom. Osage 
won’t just talk about it, either. 
Somehow, sometime, they will 
find a way to buy that new electric 
range. 

More significant, perhaps, than 
physical improvements, is the 
change in attitude of the young- 
sters at Osage. They have become 
so busy thinking and working to 
improve the school that discipline 
problems are almost unknown. 
Vandalism, thefts, and misbe- 
havior are absent. The boys and 
girls are responsible citizens, 
busy every day going about tasks 
to prepare themselves mentally 
and physically for living. 








Top Panel, left to right 


A HEALTHFUL SCHOOL ENVIRON- 
MENT was what Osage wanted more 
than anything else, so the students 
started studying the problems. 

THE KIND OF FOOD the children eat 
came in for a large share of attention. 
The large mural in the lunchroom is a 
constant reminder of the Basic Seven. 
STILL TO BE DESIRED is a new stove 
to replace the old army range, and 
match the new water heater shown in 
the background. 


Lower Panel, left to right 


JUST LOOK WHAT WE'VE DONE. 
And Osage has justified pride in the 
accomplishments of the school and 
Mrs. Forrest Hill, hard-working princi- 
pal. 

INDOOR TOILETS were high on the 
list. Now the old toilet is locked for- 
ever, and two shiny new restrooms 
have been installed. 


Photos by Val Umbach, Paris 








WHAT IS HAPPENING TO THE LAND? 


ITS YOUR BUSINESS, TOO! 


CLARE H. BENNETT 
Memphis State College 


RESSER JONES, who owns 

the farm just down the high- 
way, can’t make a living off his 
fifty acres so he is planning to 
leave it before it all leaves him. 

In China, there are nearly one 
half billion stomachs that ought 
to be filled every day. This coun- 
try is estimated to be one of the 
most prosperous in population in- 
creases, yet China has no new 
land and her people have been 
starving for centuries. 

In India the life expectancy is 
approximately 32 years. Almost 
half the babies born there die be- 
fore they are ten, and nearly two- 
thirds of the entire population 
do not live past the age of 30. The 
average calorie intake of the 
average Indian is estimated to be 
1,000 per day. 

The income of the average 
Indian is estimated to be sufficient 
to feed two out of every three of 
the population, or to give all three 
two meals a day—providing the 
food is of the lowest type and 
least nutritive and if no provision 
is made for clothing or shelter. 


No Concern of Ours 


Does it matter to us _ that 
China’s population keeps on in- 
creasing when she cannot feed the 
people she already has? Does it 
matter that the Indian is forced 
to live on what we consider to be 
a very strict reducing diet? What 
do we care that Presser Jones 
can’t make a living and knows 
little or nothing about the fertility 
of land or soil erosion? If he can’t 
make a go of it one place, he’ll 
move on to another farm. 

But for every farm Presser 
Jones leaves, another bite is taken 
out of our food basket. Someone 
somewhere has to make up for 
what Presser Jones is leaving. 
Next year, in the future, there are 
going to be fewer cornflakes, 
fewer loaves of bread, fewer 
pork-chops, higher priced dough- 
nuts. 





But we continue to feel non- 
chalant. The college professor ex- 
pressed our attitude well when 
he remarked to his class, by way 
of illustrating this feeling, “I am 
not going to get all excited about 
a conflict with the Russians—not 
until it invades the security of my 
home, reduces my pay check and 
deprives me of my food.” 


Few Produce Enough Food 


It has been “i that one- 
half of the land in our country 
can be plowed and about one-half 
of the plowable land is really suit- 
able for raising crops. This would 
indicate that about one-fourth of 
the land in the United States pro- 
duces most of our food. 

In fact, there are only a few 
countries in the world which can 
provide for their own nutritional 
needs. Of the twenty-six countries 
of the United States and Europe, 
only ten are able to maintain a 
relatively favorable relationship 
between their populations and 
food supply. Less than half can 
supply their own needs, and these 
are able to do so only because they 
have access to other lands. And 
this does not include China and 
India—countries which have been 
starving for centuries. 


Stop the Holes First 


In our everyday routine of 
going to school and teaching 


classes, we accept these condi- 
tions casually. But in spite of our 
complacent attitude, we are see- 
ing in daily newspapers, maga- 
zines, in public speeches, a grow- 
ing concern for saving what we 
have left of the land of our coun- 
try and for improving that which 
we have somehow managed to re- 
tain. The process is very much 
like that of filling a bucket full 
of holes with water. We keep 
pouring in the water while we try 
to stop the holes. 


We don’t have enough concern 
yet in our classrooms. The science 
education of every teacher should 
include a consideration of the 
balance that exists in nature, and 
the part that human beings are 
playing to maintain or disturb 
this natural balance. 


It would behoove every active 
and prospective teacher to read 
such books as ROAD To SURVIVAL 
by William Vogt and OUR PLUN- 
DERED PLANET by Fairfield Os- 
born. And Walter C. Lowder- 
milk’s PALESTINE, THE PROMISED 
LAND brings to a practical climax 
the thoughts and events described 
by many others. 


It is Our Business 


Strictly up to those in public 
life is the responsibility for see- 
ing to it that the citizens of our 
country become seriously con- 
scious of the relationship of food 
to our land, and that our land is 
actually “an eighteen inch fringe 
which stands between the quick 
and the dead.” To my mind, the 
responsibility rests with the 
President, the Governors, Con- 
gressmen, state legislators, min- 


isters, members of the State 
Conservation Department and 
last, but very important, the 
teachers. 


If we don’t get busy—fortun- 
ately, there are signs to indicate 
we are—we are going to be rudely 
awakened as was our South Amer- 
ican farmer neighbor. Upon being 
shown for the first time the mean- 
ing of the gullies forming in his 
corn and wheat fields, and of the 
chocolate color of the river near- 
by, he said, “Truly, my country is 
a New Atlantis. It is disappearing 
beneath the ocean.” 
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MATHEMATICS 1S A PLEASURE 


EACHING and _siearning 

mathematics can be made a 
pleasure. Students have been told 
that mathematics is hard and that 
only a genius can master it. That 
is not true. Any person of average 
intelligence can learn arithmetic, 
algebra, or geometry if he really 
wants to. The desire of boys and 
girls to learn mathematics de- 
pends upon the manner in which 
the subject matter is presented. 

Our task is to help students to 
understand what Pascal meant 
when he said, “Geometry is the 
finest training the human mind 
can have and the whole art of rea- 
soning is contained in its pre- 
cepts,” and to appreciate Bacon’s 
statement that “he who knows not 
mathematics cannot know any 
other science; and what is more, 
he cannot discover his ignorance 
or find its true remedies.” If 
mathematics is the basis of all 
science, every person. should 
know at least some of the funda- 
mentals of the subject. 

Many a sailor saved from ship- 
wreck owes his life to a mathema- 
tical theory about longitude 
worked out more than two thou- 
sand years ago. Geometry has ex- 
ceptional value in teaching one 
to think and to speak accurately. 
Since our lives today are gov- 
erned by precision and accuracy, 
we should try to educate our chil- 
dren in an exact science—mathe- 
matics. 


Teaching !s Pleasant 


Teaching mathematics at Ce- 
lina High School for ten years has 
been a pleasure. Methods have 
been employed to try to make 
learning a pleasure. These meth- 
ods have varied from year to year 
with the change in students and 
classes. The aim has been to find 
the method which will best suit 
the individual, then apply that 
method to help the student see the 
practical side of the subject. 

I have tried to keep the children 
from feeling that mathematics is 
dull and dry by: 

1. Creating a pleasant atmos- 
phere in the classroom, by greet- 
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MRS. CHARLES VAUGHN 
Celina High School 


ing the students with a smile 
when they come in and beginning 
the class with a joke or by having 
a member of the class relate an 
amusing experience he has had. 

2. Making the room attractive 
through displaying geometrical 
designs (for rugs, dress patterns, 
ties and wall paper) on ceiling, 
windows, window shades and 
walls. 

3. Showing the practical side 
of the subject. For example, when 
we were studying symmetry in 
geometry, we had a flower show 
stressing the arrangement of 
flowers. The entire class enjoyed 
that. 

Students Have Suggestions 

4. Taking time out, regard- 
less of what we are doing, to fol- 
low a student’s suggestion of an 
activity pertaining to mathe- 
matics. Art can easily be taught 
through geometry. (Celina does 
not have a high school art 
teacher.) 

5. Displaying all extra work 
done by pupils. We have made 
flower boxes, dress patterns, de- 
signs for the Home Economics 
class and Christmas cards; we 
have designed a tie, taught manu- 
script writing, taught each stu- 
dent to make his own monogram, 
and made all place cards, invita- 
tions and decorations for the 
Junior-Senior banquet. 


Enthusiasm Is Catching 


6. Keeping students busy, and 
encouraging them to bring to 
class ideas they may have per- 
taining to geometry. 

7. Being enthusiastic. It is 
catching. Whatever I do, I put all 
my energy into it, and the stu- 
dents soon do the same. 

8. Making students want to 
hand in all daily work by grading 
and keeping a record of it. 

9. Making the subject simple 
enough for any member of the 
class, yet giving extra work to 
those who need it to keep them 
busy. 
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10. Keeping the children in- 
terested by using friendly con- 
tests. I divide the class into two 
groups equal scholastically and 
numerically. I let them know be- 
forehand what the contest will 
include, for I have found that 
competition inspires the children 
to learn their lessons. And if one 
member of the team is weak, all 
of his team mates will try to help 
him. 

Accuracy and Speed 

The most effective method I 
have found is to send one member 
from each team to the board, then 
give out the problem. The student 
who solves the problem correctly 
first scores for his team. The loser 
sits down and another player 
takes his place. Sometimes one 
player will defeat every member 
of the opposing team. I usually 
run to a score of 21, depending 
on the number in class and the 
time I have. This is an excellent 
drill for both accuracy and speed 
—but never use too much time. 

Any teacher, by varying her 
methods and putting some en- 
thusiasm into her work, can make 
mathematics a pleasure. 


NATIONAL CONSUMER-RETAILER COUN- 
CIL announces that a number of publi- 
cations are available to teachers of 
home economics, consumer education 
and distributive education. Leaflets 
will be sent free upon request to the 
Council at 1860 Broadway, New York 
23, New York, provided a _ self-ad- 
dressed, stamped, legal-size envelope is 
enclosed. One three-cent stamp must 
be affixed for each three leaflets ordered. 

Leaflets include: When You Buy a 
Shirt, Tips on Towels, How to Buy 
Wood Furniture, Your Guide to Dry 
Cleaning, Pots and Pans, Stretching 
Your Fruit and Vegetable Dollar, Your 
New Bathing Suit, Upholstered Furni- 
ture, Frozen Fruits and Vegetables, 
Special Fabric Finishes, Buying Men’s 
Suits, Nylon Hosiery, Fish—Fresh, 
Frozen and Canned, Buying the 
Layette, and Here’s How Informative 
Labels Help You Stretch Dollars. 





WHAT’S HAPPENING? 


REPRESENTATIVES OF DAVIDSON 
CounTY high schools met April 1 with 
members of the local chapter of Delta 
Kappa Gamma to organize a Future 
Teachers of America Club in the county. 
Officers from Central, Hillsboro and 
Litton High Schools heard John Taylor, 
president of the F.T.A. chapter at Ten- 
nessee Polytechnic Institute discuss the 
importance of the teaching profession. 
Dr. T. J. Farr, sponsor of the T.P.I. 
chapter, spoke on the satisfaction of 
teaching. 

Officers of the county club are Buddy 
Greek, Litton High, president; Patsy 
Williams, Litton, vice-president; Sara 
Anglin, Central, secretary; Bill Cum- 
mings, Hillsboro, treasurer; and Don 
Cochran, Hillsboro, parliamentarian. 
The group voted to call the organiza- 
tion the Davidson County chapter of the 
Future Teachers of America. The chap- 
ter was organized under the sponsor- 
ship of the teacher recruitment commit- 
tee of Delta Kappa Gamma. 


AT BIRCHWOOD SCHOOL in Hamilton 
County, the Rutherford Memorial 
Future Teacher Club was four years 
old in March. Named in honor of the 
late Professor R. T. Rutherford, the 
club this year has studied the state 
education program, lives of great teach- 
ers and techniques of leadership, and 
has done practice teaching in the 
elementary school. 

Sponsor of the club is Marvin Lane, 
who was a charter member in 1946. 
Mrs. Eula Johnston is director of 
F.T.A. work in Hamilton County. 


Ways To INTERNATIONAL UNDER- 
STANDING is the theme of the third 
University of Kentucky Foreign 
Language Conference on May 11-13, 
1950. Speakers will include Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Korfmacher, St. Louis Univer- 
sity; Dr. H. Carrington Lancaster, 
Johns Hopkins University; and Dr. 
Carl F. Schreiber, Yale University. 
Programs may be had from Dr. Jonah 
W. D. Skiles, Department of Ancient 


Languages, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. 
THE INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP 


LEAGUE, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, 
is currently swamped with more than 
150,000 letters from children all over 
the world who have studied English, 
and who are anxious to make friends 
with school children in the United 
States. “Pen friends” are available for 
interested children from every country 
which can be reached except the 
U.S.S.R. and are carefully matched by 
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‘The time has come," the walrus said, 
“to talk of many things..." 


the League for ages and special inter- 
ests. The League charges a small fee 
for sending names and addresses. 


Miss ISABELLE GOODWIN, assistant 
professor of Spanish at East Tennes- 
see State College, won third prize of 
$100 in the 1949 Travel Contest spon- 
sored by The Instructor magazine. Miss 
Goodwin described a trip taken during 
the summer under the title “By Air- 
Highway to Mexico and _ Central 
America.” 


MARCH 
TEACHER 
OF THE 


MONTH 





NATIONAL TEACHER OF THE MONTH 
for March, chosen by The Instructor 
was Margaret Grills, third grade teach- 
er at Linden School in Oak Ridge. Orig- 
inally nominated by the Oak Ridge 
teachers, Miss Grills competed with 
nearly 200 others from various parts of 
the country. 

Miss Grills was a member of the 
original staff when Linden School 
opened in October, 1943. A graduate of 
Sullivan High School near Kingsport, 
she holds her bachelor’s degree from 
East Tennessee State College. Between 
the second and third year of college 
work, she taught for two years in a 
rural school. 


STUDENT COUNCIL WORK AND FUNC- 
TION is the subject of two new publica- 
tions of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. The 1949 Student Council 
Handbook contains a report of the an- 
nual National Conference, a description 
of a school Savings Bonds program, a 
critical evaluation of the entire student 
council movement, and a directory of 
student council members and associa- 
tions. It is free to members of the 
National Association of Student Coun- 
cils and available to other persons at 
$1.00 per copy. 


The Student Council in the Secondary 
School is a comprehensive reference 
work for high school administrators, 
student councils, and their sponsors. 





Reminders from 


the TEA. Office 


N.E.A. CONVENTION 


Last year in Boston, Tennessee was 
the only state with a full quota of 
delegates present for the National Edu- 
cation Association Delegate Assembly. 
This year, with the convention in St. 
Louis, we should be able to equal that 
record. If you have not already elected 
your delegates, attend to that at your 
next meeting. Remember, an affiliated 
local association is entitled to one dele- 
gate for each 100 members or major 
fraction thereof. 

If your association is entitled to a 
delegate and does not choose to send 
one, notify the executive secretary of 
the T.E.A. so that he may allow some 
other association to use that vacancy. 
On the other hand, if you have more 
people interested in going to the con- 
vention than you are entitled to send 
as delegates, notify the secretary of 
that fact. We are allowed to have a 
number of state delegates (this classifi- 
cation carries with it voting privilege 
but no expense money) and perhaps 
there will be a vacancy in that group. 

Last year our major interest at the 
convention was the election of our 
candidate for the presidency. This year 
he will preside at the meeting, and we 
certainly should be there to support 
him. 

Requests for hotel reservations 
should be addressed to the Hotels Con- 
vention Reservation Bureau, N.E.A. 
Convention, 911 Locust Street, St. 
Louis 1, Missouri. State headquarters 
rooms will be in the Statler Hotel. 


ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association this year is the high- 
est in the history of the state, with 
20,549 persons in our membership list. 
Every local system except one has one 
hundred percent of the teaching posi- 
tions in the system. 

With a total membership of 19,522 in 
the National Education Association, 
Tennessee has reached its Victory Ac- 
tion Goal, its May, 1950, quota, and 
another high point in association mem- 
bership. Only four states in the nation 
have more N.E.A. members than does 
Tennessee—California, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Illinois. 


N.E.A. DEPARTMENT Of Elementary 
School Principals has published a 
bulletin called “Second Graders Try 
Their Wings” available at fifty cents 
per copy, discounts on quantity orders. 
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“Buvez Coca-Cola” 


and west meets east in 
the pause that refreshes 


Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the adver- 
tising text, for use in your classroom will be sent free upon 
request. Address The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 


COPYRIGHT 1950, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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In Bangkok, where temple bells commingle 
strangely with the tempo of modern business, 
a western custom has found hearty accept- 
ance. With Thailanders, as with people 
everywhere, Coca-Cola and the pause that 
refreshes have become part of daily living— 
just as both provide welcome, pleasant 
moments to people here at home. 
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TORY-BOOK characters came 
to life recently at McDowell 
Elementary School in Columbia 
when the children of the school 
expressed their thanks to the 
Parent Teacher Association for 
new books worth more than $600. 
The_ story-book characters 
represented two books from each 
room, appearing through a large 
book constructed on the stage. 
Wee Willie Winkie, Little Miss 
Muffett, Cinderella and Sleeping 
Beauty vied with Uncle Remus, 
Huckleberry Finn and Tom 
Sawyer. An old fashioned waltz 
by the four “Little Women” con- 
cluded the program. 


T Forest Hill School in 

Athens, students observed 
Book Week with book reviews and 
a skit enacted by fictional char- 
acters in costume. Characters in- 
cluded Long John Silver, Peter 
Pan and Wendy, Mary Poppins 
and the children from Mary Pop- 
pins, the hound from The Fast 
Sooner Hound, the four Little 
Women, Tom Sawyer and Little 
Black Sambo. 

Members of the Library Club 
reviewed new books. The pro- 
gram served to arouse an interest 
in the school library, besides pro- 
viding an opportunity for all 
grades to participate actively. 


LSO at Forest Hill, one divi- 
sion of the Fifth Grade pre- 
sented a play in observance of 
Book Week. Entitled ‘The Prick- 
ley Prince,” the play showed how 
well books can be used to combat 
the contrariness of spoiled chil- 
dren. 
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Work Conference Scheduled 


for Elementary Principals 


The schools of Tennessee are 
undergoing a minute scrutiny in 
an effort to define some goals 
toward which they should work. 
Public schoo] standards are being 
continually revised, and state- 
wide programs of curriculum im- 
provement and of _ in-service 
training for superintendents, 
supervisors, teachers and prin- 
cipals have been developed. 


As an out-growth of the in- 
tensified interest in schools, the 
State Department of Education, 
the University of Tennessee and 
A&I State College are sponsor- 
ing two Leadership Work Con- 
ferences for Elementary School 
Principals this summer. Prin- 
cipals of white schools will meet 
at the University of Tennessee on 
July 17-29, while principals of 
Negro schools will meet at A&I 
College. 


Purpose of the conferences is 
to develop the idea of the dual 
responsibility of elementary 
schools. Not only must the schools 
provide for an _ effective ele- 
mentary school training, they 
must be aware of the continuous 
growth of students throughout 
school. Too, the elementary 
school’s responsibility in commun- 
ity improvement cannot be sepa- 
rated from the work of the total 
school program in community de- 
velopment. The work conference 
is thought of as a means of help- 
ing elementary school leaders see 
their place in the over-all picture 
of Tennessee education. 


To insure that the University 
work conference will be fully 
utilized, the Commissioner of 
Education is asking that each 
superintendent of a county, city 
or special school district employ- 
ing twenty or more full-time 
teachers recommend to him one 
person whose expenses will be 
partly subsidized by the State 
Department of Education. It has 
been suggested that the superin- 
tendent’s recommendation be 
made from nominations submitted 
to him by the local elementary 
principal’s organization or by the 
local teachers association. 
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Next time you take a trip by 
train, make a mental note of 
how much more you get for 
your ticket money than just 
transportation. 


For example, there’s all the 
sit- back-and-relax comfort of 
wide, roomy seats. And there’s 
plenty of space—room enough 
to stretch out, to roam about. 
In a railroad train, you're never 
“handcuffed” to your seat. 


And the new equipment which 
has been put in service—enough 
for more than 300 streamlined 
trains—sets new highs for travel 
pleasure and comfort. 


Traveling by rail, you know 
where youre going and that 
you'll get there regardless of 
weather. Trains are seldom af- 
fected by fogs and storms. 


Then there is the pleasant feeling 
of security. Just sit back and take 
it easy in the knowledge that the 
train is the safest way to travel. 


Next time—take the train and 
you'll see what a lot more you 
get for your money than just 
transportation. 
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They Like to Read 
(Continued from page 14) 


ness, no. People are too proud 
of the library system. At least 
we certainly don’t lose them here 
at the Linebaugh and Miss Bates 
says we don’t in the county. 
“Rutherford County likes to 
read too well. Our only problem 
is getting enough books for people 


to read. We don’t have enough 
adult books and we don’t begin 
to have enough children’s books. 
We have 4,000, that is, but the 
teachers take out 20 at a time. 
So you see...” 

Judging by the number of book 
withdrawals on Mrs. Parsons’ 
record, Rutherford County does 
seem to be a reading county at 
that. For the preceding month 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 







EASY 


DIRECTIONS 


1 Paint or varnish out and inside 
fruit or vegetable basket. 





2 Make ruffle and lining from old 


ruffied curtain. Or, use decals. 


3 Make mattress and pillow to fit 
inside. Use old toweling or sheet- 
ing. For pattern, pencil around out- 
side bottom of basket allowing ex- 
tra inch all around for seam and 
\%-inch stuffing. 
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All this project requires is plenty of old i 


fruit and vegetable baskets. Enlist aid 
of your grocer and parents and keep 
collecting all through the year. Or, 
obtain when baskets are normally most 
available. 

Get some paint or varnish, an old ruf- 
fled curtain (organdy or dotted Swiss), 
some old toweling or sheeting. 

Put on a nominally low price. Use for 
your bazaar. Or, a local department 
store might help you sell them. 


THIS INFORMATION FROM EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, GRADE 
scHoo.—where this has just been successfully tried 
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A Fund Raising 


May Basket 


How parent-teachers 
earned money turning old 
vegetable and fruit baskets 


<= 


into dolly bassinets. 


out. The bassinets sold from $1.25, up. 








The satisfying chewing of refreshing 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM seems to help 
you keep alert and lighthearted so that 
your work goes smoother, easier. Ever try it 
when marking papers? And, what a wholesome 
treat for children without hurting appetite. 
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there were 7,995 withdrawals. Of 
this number 5,575 circulations 
were made through the schools. 
In addition 1,010 circulations 
were reported by Miss Bates for 
the rural libraries for an eight- 
week period. 

The number of monthly visitors 
to the Linebaugh was not exactly 
inconsequential, either. Accord- 
ing to the record book there were 
between four and five hundred 
a month. 

A “visitor,” technically, is one 
who does not actually take out a 
book, Mrs. Parsons explained. 
There are half a dozen things to 
do at the Linebaugh besides take 
out books. One person may come 
to get help in looking up some ob- 
scure fact “that we were sitting 
around arguing about.” Another 
may come to attend a meeting 
held in the Linebaugh’s clubroom, 
complete with deep chairs, ash- 
trays, and fireplace. A third may 
come to read the state newspa- 
pers. A fourth may come to 
browse through the magazines 
and wait for a friend. The library 
is a popular meeting place. “I al- 
ways bring out-of-town guests 
here,” one woman said. “You meet 
all the interesting people.” 

The children’s room is always 
filled with infant visitors after 
school hours. Chairs and tables 
are small-fry size and the room 
is bright with color and growing 
plants. Here the children look up 
reference work for school in their 
own encyclopedias or browse 
through magazines and Parsons- 
selected comic books. The Line- 
baugh assistant, Mrs. Peyton, is 
often found here and has helped 
many a child find what he wanted. 

The Lascassas first grade liked 
the room so much that they con- 
tributed a set of papier mache 
animals. The zebra is said to be 
particularly dramatic and stands 
on the mantlepiece under a litho- 
graph of real-life zebras to em- 
phasize the fact. 


Administration Is Simple 


If one didn’t know Rutherford 
County—including Superintend- 
ent Bealer Smotherman and Mr. 
Tillman Haynes, Jr., the library 
system would seem to have in- 
finite complications. Actually it 
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has none: only informality and 
friendliness. 

But put down in black and 
white it seems that way. There are 
actually two library boards, each 
with seven members. Mr. Smoth- 
erman is chairman of the Ruth- 
erford County Library Board and 
Mr. Haynes is chairman of the 
Linebaugh Public Library Board. 
The main library is housed in a 
building that is the property of 
the Rutherford County Schools 
and named for a citizen of Mur- 
freesboro, who left $5,000 to the 
city provided a library were 
named for him. 

Funds for the library come 
from Rutherford County, the 
Rutherford County Schools, and 
the city of Murfreesboro. As one 
of the eight counties which make 
up the library region adminis- 
tered by Middle Tennessee State 
College with state funds, it re- 
ceives the services of the regional 
librarian, the use of the regional 
book collection of 15,000 volumes, 
and regional bookmobile service 
to the rural communities. 

To one unfamiliar with the sys- 
tem, it seems a little unusual to 
see Mrs. Parsons handing out 
free textbooks and crayons to 
teachers for school children. Or 
to see Miss Bates leave her office 
on the Middle Tennessee State 
College campus, stop to talk with 
President Q. M. Smith about some 
phase of her work, and then 
drive her bookmobile to the drug- 
store at Smyrna. 

But if one knows Rutherford 
County one realizes that the sys- 
tem is transparently simple and a 
masterpiece of co-ordination. 

“We just work it out together,” 
said Mrs. Parsons. “No, there’s 
no jealousy or arguing. Of course 
not. We just talk it over and do 
what seems best.” 

“Tt’s not just the administra- 
tion, either,” she added. “Ruther- 
ford County has always been like 
that about the library. When it 
was started everybody in the 
county pitched in and helped. 

“When I wanted to fix up the 
Linebaugh like a home with lots 
of color and comfortable chairs, 
the two boards said they’d never 
seen a library like that, but go 
ahead and try it. Everybody liked 
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it when they saw it and gave 
things to help out. 

“Mr. Otho Cannon gave that big 
1878 map of Rutherford County 
that’s framed over there and Mrs. 
Hollis Westbrooks gave the Cur- 
rier and Ives lithograph of the 
Battle of Murfreesboro. All the 
clubs gave books or money. 
The Home Demonstration Clubs, 
the Rotary and Kiwanis and the 
A. A. U. W.—everybody gave. 
Rutherford County people have 
been wonderful.” 


READING IN MODERN EDUCATION by 
Paul Witty is a functional text by a 
leading authority on reading. D. C. 
Heath and Company, Boston. $3.50. 

A History Or THE OLD SouTH from 
Colonial days to the Civil War claims 
to be a fair-minded, intelligent story 
of a great land and a fine people. By 
Clement Eaton. Macmillan Company, 
New York. $7.00. 


What’s. wrong with American news- 
papers? Herbert Brucker attempts to 
explain, objectively and revealingly, in 
FREEDOM OF INFORMATION. The Mac- 
millan Company. $4.00. 
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‘Note each of these 
important advantages... 


‘]. Smooth, easy “film-feed” 
threading. Film advances or 
reverses. Cannot scratch or 
tear. 

> 3 Improved optical system, 
including lens, coated 
throughout for unparalleled 
screen brilliance. 

3. Receding double aperture 
glasses hold filmstrip se- 
curely for sharp, uniform 
focus. 

« New, easy-to-changeaper- 
ture masks for single- or 
double-frame. 

5. Film completely protected 
against heat damage. 

6. New, foolproof rewind 
take-up. 


Teaching and Learning made 
easier, faster, more effective... 


with the new, improved 


Now your filmstrips and 2” x 2” color slides 
will really sparkle on the screen—with a 
brilliance, clarity, and sharpness you 

have never before enjoyed. The new, 
easy-to-use S.V.E. Instructor 300 makes 
classroom use of these teaching tools far more 
effective, easier, and faster. 

Complete with 5° S.V.E. Wocoted Series O lens, 300-watt 
LGMR, GOOAGRE CHEE s.0. 50 ossaecccocessenased $90.00 


free...send today for new, complete catalog of S.V.E. 
projectors and accessories. Gives full descriptions and 
applications. Illustrated. 


Ask for Catalog No. 609. 


sign of perfection in 
still projection... 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
a business corporation W 
1345 W. Diversey Parkway « Chicago 14, Illinois Yi 


Producers of Visual Aids Since 1919 
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Goldenrod 


(Continued from page 13) 
experiments in nutrition, using 
white rats, and shows a keen in- 
terest in biology as well as phy- 
sics. 

The forty talented seniors, 
coming from fifteen states, in- 
cluded thirty-one young men and 
nine young women. They spent 
five days in Washington meeting 
numerous eminent scientists, 
visiting museums and Govern- 
ment research laboratories. Each 
received a scholarship of value, to 
be applied on enrollment in the 
college or university of the stu- 
dent’s choice. The Annual Science 
Talent Searches are administered 
by Science Service and Science 
Clubs of America of Washington, 
D. C., and are supported by the 
Westinghouse Educational 
Foundation. 

Although Donald McCormick 
was the only senior from the en- 
tire South to win a top award and 
a trip to Washington, four other 
seniors in Tennessee high schools 





Tupelo, Miss. elementary designed in architectural concrete by 


Overstreet and Town 


ARCHITECTURAL 
CONCRETE 


is economical for school buildings be- 
cause architectural and structural func- 
tions are combined in one fire-safe, 


enduring material. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
916 Falls Bidg., Memphis 3, Tenn. 


A omer organization to improve and extend the use of concrete 
. through scientific research and engineering field work 


received honorable mention, 
limited to 400 in the nation-wide 
competition. They were Daniel 
William Bruce, Catholic High 
School, Memphis; David Lynn 
Hoover, Whitehaven; Thomas 
Warren Scott, Oak Ridge; and 
Thomas Hamilton Traylor, Mary- 
ville. 

The Tennessee judges’ commit- 
tee was composed of James L. 
Major, chairman, Clarksville; 
Calvin A. Buehler, University of 
Tennessee; Howard C. Kirksey, 
Middle Tennessee State College; 
Katherine Matthews, West High 
School, Nashville; Charles S. 
Shoup, Vanderbilt University; 
and Hanor A. Webb, Peabody Col- 
lege. 





Play With Them 

(Continued from page 15) 
ing, writing, music, and health. I 
want him to learn to play with 
other children. I want him to find 
himself. I want him to respect 
his family, his school, and his 





community. If this is accom- 
plished, we as parents and teach- 
ers must work together more 
closely. We must think of the child 
and his classmates first. Books, 
buildings and curriculums are all 
important, but they should be con- 
tinually evaluated to see if they 
are doing for children what they 
are supposed to be doing. 

When we do this, the teacher 
should be anxious to be on the 
playground to help children or- 
ganize and conduct the play ac- 
tivities, which are so important to 
the physical, social and emotional 
growth of children. She will be 
glad to fill out the grades in phys- 
ical education and to make some 
notations opposite the health col- 
She will be glad to place an 


umn. 
evaluation on the personality 
traits. 

Mother: All you have said is 


perfectly true, but she needs help, 
and not criticism. 

Dad: Yes, she does need help— 
from the dads as well as the 
moms. 





Chattanooga 


St. Louis 
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American Education Week 


You'll Want to Remember— 


Convention, National Congress of Parents and 


Teachers, Long Beach, California ...May 22-24 
Work Conference, Southern Association's 

Cooperative Study in Elementary Education, 

Daytona Beach, Florida ... June 4-9 


Physical Education Camp, Chickasaw State Park June 4-10 


Southern States Work Conference, 
Daytona Beach 


Health Education Workshop, Johnson City June 5-July 15 
Convention, Tennessee Library Association, 


June 5-15 


June 8-10 


Workshop, Southern Association's + Sempaniiien 
Study in Elementary Education, 
Peabody College 


Economic Education Workshop, 


Ward-Belmont Campus, Nashville 


Annual Meeting, National Education Association, 


June 12-July 15 
...June 19-July 8 


July 2-7 


Supervisors’ Conference, Boat Cruise from 
Chattanooga to Paducah, Kentucky . 
World Organization of the Teaching Profession, 

Ottawa, Canada 


Work Conference for Elementary School Principals, 
University of Tennessee 


Superintendents’ Conference, Cove Lake 


July 3-8 
July 17-23 


...July 17-29 
August 14-18 
November 5-11 
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With the ACE... 


Miss Eloise Sifford, our former 
publications chairman is now 
teaching at Camp Hougan, Ha- 
chinohe, Japan. She has written 
this report so we may all share a 
little of her interesting experi- 
ences. 


“T have just had a most interesting 
experience—a visit to one of the 
Japanese Primary Schools to attend 
their Doll Festival for girls which is 
observed each year on March 3. 

I was as excited as my little class of 
24 pupils when we climbed into the Post 
bus assigned to us. Yukiko, one of our 
school maids, went with us to act as 
interpreter. My knowledge of the 
Japanese language is yet too shoshi 
(little) to understand or carry on a full 
conversation. 

The trip from the Post into the town 
of Hachinohe is always interesting. The 
houses with thatched roofs and rice 
straw stacks around them are so differ- 
ent. The rice paddies, now snow- 
covered, present a patch-work pattern. 

Little children with fiery-red cheeks 
were out playing in the snow. They 
wore layers of kimonos yet their feet 
were bare except for little wooden 
shoes. They ran out to the road to 
watch us go by. 

We passed one school and saw several 
teachers and many children evidently 
starting on a field trip, too! They waved 
and called to us as we passed them. 

After winding through many narrow 
streets we came to the Hachinohe Pri- 
mary School—-a very large building. 
We drove as close to the entrance as 
possible, but there was takusan mud 
(lots of it) so straw mats were laid 
from the bus steps to the front porch 
for us to walk. 

We were met at the door by some 


Sara Printup 


Japanese children who bowed quite low. 
The principal then appeared. He bowed 
and bowed to all of us and Yukiko 
bowed and bowed to him. 

We were invited into the office to get 
warm, and they offered us refreshments 
which consisted of apples, cakes and 
doughnuts. I was served green tea. 

The president (we would say) of the 
P.T.A. was there to tell us about the 
doll festival and explain the display of 
dolls arranged on a special stand. 

A little second grade boy came in to 
welcome us in very good English. 

The furniture in the office was simi- 
lar to ours—tables, chairs and book 
shelves. A stove threw out some heat. 

Each classroom had a stove in it 
which took the chill off, but the halls 
were icy-cold. 

We toured the building which has 34 
classrooms—grades one through 6. The 
school enrolment is approximately 
2,000. There are from 50 to 69 chii- 
dren in a room. 

The school faculty numbers 40— 
16 men and 24 women. 

We visited in several second and 
third grade rooms, and the conduct of 
the Japanese children was _ perfect. 
There was evidence of good teaching 
going on. They have revised much of 
their curriculum since the war. 

There was also a special class for 
physically handicapped children in first 
and second grades. 

The children and teachers leave their 
shoes outside the classroom and put on 
soft slippers. They sit on chairs at 
desks. 

In one hall we saw many barrels of 
dried milk sent to the children from 
America. The principal expressed his 
deep gratitude. 

To conclude our visit we were taken 
to the auditorium for a series of little 
plays put on by the children. We could 
get the gist of the stories enacted. 








Two Summer Sessions . . . 

offer outstanding teacher-training 
courses, June 19-July 28 and July 31- 
August 25. Work toward B.S., B.A. or 
M.A. degrees or special credentials. 
Fully-accredited work in 14 depart- 
ments—art, music, speech, biology, 
business, chemistry, education and psy- 
chology, English, home economics, lan- 
guages, mathematics and physics, 
physical education, religion, social 
sciences. 


Special Workshops .. . 

in parent education, audio-visual tech- 
niques, sex education, music. HAVE 
FUN! Attend cool morning classes on 
a beautiful campus. Have free time for 
cultural and recreational attractions of 
a great city. Join inexpensive college- 
conducted tours to beaches, mountains, 
Hollywood studios, Catalina. Or you 
may choose to enroll for section of 





COMBINE VACATION AND SUMMER SCHOOL THIS YEAR! 


At George Pepperdine College . . . in Southern California 


July 31 postsession to be held at Big 
Bear Lake, Calif., 8,000 feet in San 
Bernardino Mountains. 


Christian Environment . . . 

You will like this small, friendly 
college offering the best in modern ed- 
ucation in a wholesome Christian en- 
vironment. 


Not Expensive! ... 

Tuition rates are reasonable. Room and 
board at modest cost in modern campus 
dormitories if you make reservations 
early. 


Write for Free Illustrated 
Summer Bulletin 


George Pepperdine College 
Los Angeles 44, Calif. 
HUGH M. TINER, Pres. E. V. PULLIAS, Dean 
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The Japanese children in the audi- 
ence were bundled in wraps while we 
huddled around several small hibachis. 

We thoroughly enjoyed every minute 
of our visit. There was much bowing 
as we left, and we were most cordially 
invited to come back.” 


We thank Miss Sifford for 
bringing us this bit of Japanese 
school life. I was particularly im- 
pressed with two things—the per- 
fect conduct of the Japanese 
children and the special class for 
the physically handicapped. 

The Hamilton County Branch 
has been doing things—interest- 











CRAYOLA 


RISES TO NEW HEIGHTS 


CRAYOLA has always made art history. 
As the first high-grade drawing crayon 
created to sell at a low price, it revolu- 
tionized art teaching almost a half cen- 
tury ago. Because it has continued to 
keep pace with the rapid progress of 
school art, its leadership has never been 
challenged. Today Crayola is available in 
assortments ranging from 8 to 48 colors— 
thereby broadening its utility and giving 
it new status as a medium for advanced 


w 


as well as elementary art. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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—PLANNING 
THE AUDIO-VISUAL 
PROGRAM— 


Every item you secure should 
be selected with long-range 
planning in mind. Promiscu- 
ous gadget buying leads to the 
disappointing results of every 
piece-meal venture. 


Select carefully each unit of 
equipment and materials to do 
the job you want to accom- 
plish—now, and in the future, 
too. 


These are good points to have 
in mind when you are com- 
pleting the expenditures of the 
current year’s funds, and are 
making your budget for next 
year’s activities. 


You may request, without ob- 
ligation, assistance in your 
problems from 


SELECTED AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT 


Consultant 





Knoxville 16, Tennessee 


A Complete Program Is 
My Service To You 


Mr. Swatts: 

Kindly send me information about the 
following subjects which | have checked: 
—— 16 mm. motion picture projector; 
—— seund motion picture bookings; 
—— filmstrip and slide projector; 

—— filmstrip and slide materials; 

—_. Opaque projector; 

—— record player; 

—— educational records; 

——. tape recorder; 

—— 35 mm. camera for making slides; 
—— projection screens; 

——. derkening materials; 

— files for materials. 


! am interested in: 


—— starting an audie-visual 
program; 
—.. expanding our present 
program; 
and would like for you personally to 
call upon me on or about 
, 1950. 





(Name) 





(Title or Position) 





(Street Address) or (Rural Route) 





(City) (State) 





206 Lonsdale Dike 
Telephone 3-6504 
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ing things. They sponsored a 
Folk Ark Workshop at the Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga on Feb- 
ruary 16, 17, 18. 


In charge of two evenings and 
one morning of study of the folk 
dances was Miss Mae Gadd of 
New York City, field representa- 
tive of the American Country 
Dance Society. Miss Gadd was 
research advisor and consultant 
on folklore material for Agnes De 
Mille on “Oklahoma,” ‘Bloomer 
Girl,” “Brigadoon” and the De 
Mille ballet, “Rodeo.” For the 
past year Miss Gadd has produced 
a weekly television show over 
CBS. She was assisted by George 
and Margaret Bilstrup, folk dance 
authorities from Campbell Folk 
School at Brasstown, North Caro- 
lina. 


More than one hundred urban 
and rural school folk, agricultural 
extention personnel and others 
interested attended the workshop. 
The sponsors of the workshop 
were pleased with the response 
and good attendance. With so 
many teachers participating, they 
expect the youngsters in physical 
education classes and at recrea- 
tion periods to be learning many 
folk dances. 


The Chattanooga Branch gave 
their annual dinner at Normal 
Park School Friday evening, 
March 38. At the conclusion of the 
dinner, a panel discussion on 
“Meeting the Needs of the Malad- 
justed Child” was held. 


Drs. B. E. Haladay and Andrew 
W. Halpin of University of Ten- 
nessee and Dr. W. D. Varnell of 
the Knoxville Hygiene Clinic 
talked to over one hundred and 
twenty teachers and parents on 
how to meet the needs of these 
children. The teachers’ interest in 
unusual children was demons- 
trated by their questions. Dr. 
Halpin stated that the school’s 
chief aim should be to teach chil- 
dren how to get along with people. 


Consensus of opinion in the 
group seemed to be, first, make 
the child happy; second, concen- 
trate on the child’s innate abili- 
ties. 


Books for Teachers 


A thorough revision of a leading book 
in the field of “how to teach” is Raleigh 
Schorling’s STUDENT TEACHING, second 
edition. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York. $83.75. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION: BASIC PRIN- 
CIPLES AND PRACTICES by William M. 
Alexander and J. Galen Saylor, is de- 
signed as a source of information and 
ideas for all who work or plan to work 
in secondary schools. Rinehart and 











Company, Inc., New York. 
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THE NEW 


OKS 


THE NATION'S 
BASIC READERS 


e Child Experience Stories 
e Integrated Textfilms 
@ The Practical Rebus 
e@ The Triple Teaching Plan 


@ Complete Word Recognition 
Techniques 

@ Special Helps for Immature 
Pupils 


Write for Information Today 


Uf 
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WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 
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Attendance Teachers 
(Continued from page 11) 


of an organization will depend 
upon the freedom with which 
needs and recommendations for 
improvement can be communi- 
cated from the workers’ echelon 
to higher administrative echelons. 

In the attendance program, this 
means that the program will be 
strengthened and morale will be 
maintained throughout the organ- 
ization only to such extent as the 

















COLORS that 
give imagination 
a voice 


Milton Bradle 
liquid POSTE 
COLORS are free 
flowing, dry quick- 
ly without streak- 
ing. Sold in 2 oz. to gallon jars, and 
boxed sets of 6, 12 and 16 colors in 
34 oz. jars. 

Milton Bradley Powder Poster 
Colors are brilliant, with a smooth, 
velvet finish. Sold in pound cans. 
VIVI-TONE for quality and excep- 
tional brilliance. COLOR TONE foe 
economy. 

Order from your school supplies 
dealer or direct. Write for our com- 
plete School Materials Catalog. 











MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 


Boston - Chicago + Philadelphis 
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human relations workers dealing 
with concrete human problems 
are free to communicate their 
ideas and feelings to higher eche- 
lons, with confidence that a fair 
hearing will be given to whatever 
recommendations are made or im- 
plied. Just as in any other demo- 
cratic institution, changes toward 
improvement must be permitted 
to originate with “the people”. 


What then are the perceptions 
of the task from the point of view 
of the attendance teacher as a 
human relations worker? Is it 
possible to describe a few major 
human relations concepts which 
can be applied with profit in this 
program? Seven salient concepts 
may be considered. 


Remember These Principles 


First, do not attempt to pass 
moral judgment upon a client. 
There is an old Sioux Indian 
proverb, “Never judge another 
man until you have walked for 
two moons in his moccasins.”’ Our 
responsibility is to understand 
the problems of others and to help 
insofar as we can, without pass- 
ing any moral or ethical judg- 
ment upon the other person’s be- 
havior. 

Second, do not attempt to treat 
symptoms apart from the per- 
sonality as a whole, or without 
due reference to the social milieu 
from which the client comes. The 
symptom as such is less important 
than the meaning of the symptom 
to the client. Truancy is such a 
symptom. Truancy has one signifi- 
cance for a child with a neurotic 
personality structure, but a total- 
ly different significance for an 
adolescent with a psychopathic 
personality. The meaning of tru- 
ancy will also differ according to 
the socio-economic stratum from 
which the child comes. It must be 
noted that social class is a crucial 
determinant of the behavior of 
the child, and that it is therefore 
palpably unfair for us to evaluate 
the behavior of a child from a low- 
family-income-bracket in terms 
of standards set by our middle- 
class morality. 

Third, do not seek to effect 
changes in another person’s be- 
havior by exhortation. Issuing 
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STUDY UNDER THE SUN 
AND HAVE, - @y- 


(lb of Fe 


ATTEND 1950 
INTER-AMERICAN SEMINAR 





ALL - EXPENSE 
AIR CRUISE 
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Classes conducted in English. } 
Learn about Cuba, its history, 

socio-economic structure, fine | 
arts and sciences, and at the 

same time enjoy yourself in \ 

exotic, exciting, romantic Ha- } 
vana. Take the special Chicago 

& Southern Air Lines 15 day all- | 

expense Teachers Air Cruise for I 
as little as $175.10* per person. 

This one low price includes j 
round trip by air, registration 

and tuition fees at the Univer- | 

sity, luxurious hotel accommo- I 
dations, meals and admission 

to the leading Country Clubs. | 

No passport—no red tape. i 

I 

; 

! 

! 

I 

i 





Or be a Cruise Organizer and 
take this cruise or one of the 
many other attractive C & S 
cruises at no cost to you. Write 


today for complete details. 
== — | 
ee Se 
CHICAGO and SOUTHERN AIR LINES 
*From New Orleans based on double 
occupancy plus U. S. and nominal 
Cuban taxes. 


tt a a TT 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines 
Dept. S.T., Memphis 2, Tennessee i 


i Check one of these: 








() Please send me beautifully illus- 

| trated University of Havana folder. i 
(CD Send me information about becom- 

j ing a Cruise Organizer. H 
Name. 

re I 
City. State. 
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orders, shouting at another per- 


son, or arguing with him is not 
likely to change his behavior. Let 
us not forget that the attendance 
teacher is a teacher, and as a 
teacher her basic responsibility is 





WORKSHOP FOR TEACHERS 


on the teaching of reading and the vision of 
school children. 


August 7-25, 1950 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE OF OPTOMETRY 


Memphis 7, Tennessee 








Low eg RATES IN 
LORIDA 


New water- a fireproof hotel. Special 
summer rates, May to December—$2.50 
single, $4 double per day. Winter rates, 
December to May—$20 single, $22 double 
per day. European plan. 
Write for information 
BLUE WATERS HOTEL 


FORT LAUDERDALE - Florida 








The answer to a problem— 


Sun Ray 


Floor Finish 


Quit using floor oil— 

Treat your floors with SUN 
RAY and eliminate dark, oily 
floors. SUN RAY penetrates into 
the fibers of the wood and drives 
out the oil and grease. Floors 
become bright and clear. 

SUN RAY is a modern reno- 
vating polish. It cleans gymna- 
sium floors, sealed wood, waxed 
or finished surfaces. 

Order from 


anrciainn. 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 








The Quality Line 
Floor Finishes, Cleaners 
Disinfectants—Sanitary Products 
708 Jefferson St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 

















VACATION LOANS 


To TEACHERS 
$50 TO $300 


Wo Payments antl Fall! 





rsers * sonained ae STRICTLY CON. SON, 
FIDENTIAL—we do not consult sc 
board, merchants or friends. Take as long 
as 20 months to repay. No payments during 
= payless vacation months. Mail | blgatton 
today for full infor i No 
20. 


MUTUAL LOAN CO. sioux ‘Cay, lowa 

















to facilitate learning in the boy 
or girl with whom she deals. The 
simple truth is that no effective 
learning will take place if the 
learner feels that he is under at- 
tack. 


The Reason for Behavior 


Fourth, recognize that the be- 
havior of a child with a problem 
is purposeful in that, to him, in 
the light of his own private world 
of experience, his behavior is the 
only solution possible for deal- 
ing with his life situation as he 
perceives it. The delinquent child 
is not being willfully ornery or 
cantankerous; he is “solving” his 
life problems in the only way by 
which his experience, as he per- 
ceives it, will permit him to 
“solve” these problems. 

Fifth, we do not change be- 
havior by a direct, “frontal’’ at- 
tack on behavior. The crux of 
every therapeutic process is to 
help the client effect changes in 
his perception of himself. Con- 
sistency in the behavior of man 
can never be fully understood by 
any outside observer of the man. 
Two environmental situations 
which we may perceive as similar 
or even identical, do not evoke the 
same behavior in another person 
unless he also perceives them as 
similar. If he, however, in terms 
of his own background of experi- 
ence, ascribes a different meaning 
to each of the two situations, as 
he perceives their possible effect 
upon his private objectives, then 
his response to each situation 
may be totally different. The key 
to consistency in the behavior of 
an individual is always in terms 
of self-consistency, consistency 
with respect to his own private 
perception of himself. It follows 
that we can never change the be- 
havior of another person unless 
we can in some way alter his per- 
ception of himself. In brief, we do 
not change behavior by changing 
behavior, but by changing per- 
ception. 

Sixth, the most favorable con- 
dition for bringing about a 
change in the self-perception of 
another person, is a friendly, per- 
missive situation, rich with hu- 
man warmth. The individual’s 
perception of self can be distorted 
by the strangulating effects of 


strong emotions, many of which 
are so threatening to the ego, that 
the individual is incapable of con- 
sciously acknowledging them. The 
importance of this warmth factor 
in any counseling situation can- 
not be overemphasized. This re- 
calls the old story from mythology 
about the Wind and the Sun. Each 
boasting of his strength, they had 
a contest to see which could strip 
the coat from the man who was 
walking across a field. The Wind 
tried to strip the coat from the 
man’s back by blowing, but the 
harder the Wind blew, the more 
tightly did the man pull the coat 
about him. The Wind gave up. 
Then the Sun beamed on the man, 
wrapping him in his warmth un- 
til the man quite voluntarily un- 
buttoned his coat, then spread it 
open and finally took it off alto- 
gether. 
It Takes Time 


Seventh, therapy takes time. 
The maladjustive behavior of a 
child with a problem is the prod- 
uct of many years of learning. It 
is ridiculous to expect that drastic 
changes in the child’s behavior 
can be effected through a few 
cursory interviews. Therapy is an 
intimate, personal, painstaking 
process which requires patience, 
infinite skill and an abundance of 
human kindness. There is a very 
practical implication of all this: 
unless case-loads are kept within 
reasonable limits, the attendance 
teacher will be unable to do any- 
thing other than a routine and 
perfunctory job. 

The interpretation of the at- 
tendance teacher’s job which has 
been emphasized in this presen- 
tation may invite the criticism: 
“We are not psychologists. We 
cannot be expected to do these 
things. All of this requires a high 
degree of technical training.” I 
know. But I know also that un- 
less this therapeutic, human re- 
lations point of view is followed 
by the attendance teachers in 
their daily work, very few endur- 
ing changes in behavior will occur 
in the children for whom we are 
all responsible. The blunt truth 
is that there are not enough 
trained psychiatrists, psycholo- 
gists and social workers to do the 
job. The attendance teachers are 
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faced with live, pressing problems 
which require these “human re- 
lations” skills. Whether we like it 
or not, if this program is to suc- 
ceed, then the attendance teachers 
must acquire a certain modicum 
of therapeutic skills. 





Driver Training 
(Continued from page 12) 


such does not conflict with the 
school program. 

Statistics are not available on 
the number of students who have 
been trained in the state, or the 
effect of such training on the ac- 
cident rate. But other states and 
some cities have those records. 
For example, Cleveland, Ohio, 


knows that the number of ac- 
cidents involving teen-agers 
decreased 50 percent and the 
severity of the accident was 
considerably lessened following a 
city-wide driver training pro- 
gram. (Survey directors base 
that statement on a study of 
3,202 children in two groups, 
trained and untrained.) The same 
thing can happen in Tennessee. 

The time will come when driver 
training will be taught in every 
high school in the state, with two 
inevitable results: our youngsters 
will be better drivers, and they 
will recognize their obligation to 
other users of highways and 
streets. This is our solution to the 
accident problem. 





Yours for the asking 


Business cooperates with you in your 
school and personal plans by offering 
some interesting booklets, maps and 
catalogs in this issue. You will get the 
material more quickly by writing di- 
rectly to the advertisers. The coupon 
below is for your convenience in secur- 
ing several items. 


24. How Tape Recording Simplifies 
Teaching is a 16-page booklet which 
tells how tape recording is used in 
music, English, speech, commercial, 
science and social studies classes. 
Pictures and sketches. (Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Com- 
pany) 

45. Travel booklets—“Travel for Fun,” 
“Rocky Mountain Tours” and 
“Thrifty-tailored Tours.” (Conti- 
nental Trailways.) 


58. Caribbean Cruises is a well illus- 
trated booklet describing a 15-day 
all expense air cruise to Havana 
with courses at the University of 
Havana. (Chicago and Southern 
Airlines) 

54. QUIZ, JR.—A pocket-size booklet 
containing 100 questions and an- 
swers about railroads and their 
types of service, equipment, and 
workers. Illustrated with two-color 

drawings. Copies for 


classroom 


distribution. For middle grades. 
(Association of American Rail- 
roads) 

55. Service Booklets for teaching the 
use of the encyclopedia. Consists of 
teacher’s manual, pupils’ workbook 
and pupils’ exercise book. Available 
to schools or teachers having access 
to a post-war edition of Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia through the 
1949 edition. 

56. Toys and Games circular catalog 
for pre-school, nursery and home 
games. Over 40 items listed. Each 
product is designed to aid finger 
manipulation, to encourage muscu- 
lar and mental coordination and to 
bring out latent talents—while pro- 
viding educational entertainment 
for pre-school youngsters. ( Milton 
Bradley Company) 

57. “A pageant entitled ‘Old King Coal 
Reigns Here’ for grade school chil- 
dren which can comprise 17 (more 
or less) characters and can be in- 
expensively put on. Available in 
single copies to teachers.” (Bitu- 
minous Coal Institute) 

58. “New Society for Visual Education 
Projector and Accessories Catalog.” 
Fully describes products and their 
applications. 

59. “Guide Map to Colonial Williams- 
burg” and the “Story of Colonial 
Williamsburg” gives a brief glimpse 
of the restoration of one of the 
most important cities of colonial 
America. Well illustrated. (Colonial 
Williamsburg) 


Use This Coupon 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
807 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 3c 


is enclosed for each 














item checked. 
24 45 53 54 55 56 57 58 59 
Name Address 
City State Subject Taught 
Grade Name of School School Address 
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TEACHERS WANTED: 
Our Field; The South and West. 
We need teachers for Primary, Elementary 
Grades, High School, College ‘and University 
Work. 
Salaries in many schools $2400 to $4C00 depend- 
ing upon Education and Experience. 
Free Enrollment, 

FISHER TEACHERS’ SERVICE, 

Shreveport, Louisiana. 














SPANISH 
CONVERSATION 
IN MEXICO 


The Interamerican Summer 
School 
Saltillo, Mexico 
7th Season: July 3-Aug. 11: Nov. 
13-Dec. 22 
Intensive training with PRIVATE TUTORS, 
three hours day. Special Language, Cul- 
tural, and Commercial courses. . A. 
Degree. All Mexican Faculty. Incorporated 
Dept. University Studies, Mexico. G. I. 


Approved. Reasonable rates, temperate 
climate. Write & 
DONALD T. CUSTER 
Box 413, Salida, Colorado 





COMPLETELY NEW 


The Most Up-to-Date, Most 
Authoritative Handy-Size Dictionary 
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WEBSTER’S NEW COLLEGIATE DIC- 
TIONARY is an entirely new work, based on 
the big Webster's New International Dictionary 
Second Edition, the ‘‘Supreme Authority,’’ ao 
is characterized by the same outstanding schol-. 
arship and accuracy. More than 125,000 entries; 
2,300 terms illustrated. Hundreds of new words. 
$5.00 and up, depending on style and pleas 
Thumb index. G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Pu 
lishers, Springfield 2, Mass. 
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$50 to ‘300 BY MAIL 
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Mental Health 


This year’s publication of the Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, FOSTERING MENTAL 
HEALTH IN OuR SCHOOLS, is a splendid 
replacement for the 1940 volume, 
MENTAL HEALTH IN THE CLASSROOM, 
which is now out of print. One of the 
important goals of the A.S.C.D. has 
been mental health and this yearbook 
adds another to the list, showing the 
significance of grassroots education. 
The 1950 yearbook is primarily con- 
cerned with the healthy development 
of those who are often called “normal 
children.” It is only incidentally con- 
cerned with the deviates, the extremely 
disturbed and distorted boys and girls. 

Part One, “Factors Determining De- 
velopment and Behavior,” discusses 
many important facts and principles 
that are essential in understanding and 
interpreting the information we may 
gather about any individual. The second 
part, “The Child’s Motivations,” pre- 
sents a subject that has been of concern 
through the ages to those responsible 
for the rearing and training of chil- 
dren. 

Part Three, “Knowing and Helping 
the Child,” is devoted to the methods 
which yield valid information, as op- 
posed to biased opinion about children, 
and which point to specific ways to 
deal with the child in order to foster 
mental health. 

FOSTERING MENTAL HEALTH IN OUR 
SCHOOLS, a book no educator should be 
without, is available from the A.S.C.D., 
National Education Association, at 
$3.00 per copy. CW 


As we wind up this school-year, we 
find our “review this book” file is over- 
flowing. Since space is not available 
for a description of each book left on 
our shelves this spring, here is a listing 
by classification. 


For Elementary Grades 


Go1InGc UP IN READING by C. R. Stone. 
Webster Publishing Company, 1808 
Washington Avenue, St. Louis. $0.44. 

The grade three portion of Our Sing- 
ing World is SINGING AND RHYMING 
by Pitts, Glen and Watters. Ginn and 
Company, Boston. $1.44. 

LANGUAGE TEACHING IN GRADES 1 
AND 2 by Mildred A. Dawson. World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York. $1.56. 
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ENGLISH Is OUR LANGUAGE, a basal 
elementary English series for grades 
1 to 8 by Sterling, Strickland, Lindahl, 
Koch, Rice, Leafgreen and Bishop. 
D. C. Heath and Company, Boston. 
Prices range from $1.48 to $1.76 for 
texts, $.56 for workbooks, $60 to $1.60 
for teachers’ guides. 


For Intermediate Grades 


Yoakam-Daw’s My SPELLING for 
grades 5, 6, and 7 have been revised. 
Ginn and Company, Boston. $0.88 each. 
Teachers’ manual also available. 

The Wayne family of Smiling Hill 
Farm are back again in Miriam E. 
Mason’s reader A House For TEN for 
grades 4 and 5. Ginn and Company, 
Boston. $2.60. 

New Laidlaw Basic Reading Pro- 
gram includes ON THE TRAIL OF AD- 
VENTURE (Book Four) by Gerald A. 
Yoakam, Kathleen Hester and Louise 
Abney at $1.88; THE WoRLD AROUND 
Us (Book Five) by Yoakam, Hester 
and Abney at $2.00; and From EVERY 
LAND (Book Six) by Yoakam, Hester 
and Abney at $2.00. Laidlaw Brothers, 
Chicago. 


Social Studies A-Plenty 


New study aids, new materials, and 
up-to-date treatment mark the new 
edition of Muzzey’s A History OF OuR 
CouNTRY. Ginn and Company, Boston. 
$3.48. 

The kind of training young people 
need in sociology and social problems 
is treated in SocIAL LIVING (PRINCIPLES 
AND PROBLEMS IN _ INTRODUCTORY 
SocroLocy) Revised Edition, by Landis 
and Landis. Ginn and Company, $3.20. 

The Third Grade book in the History 
on the March series is called PIONEER 
CHILDREN OF AMERICA, by Caroline D. 
Emerson, W. Linwood Chase and Allan 
Nevins. D. C. Heath and Company, 
Boston. $1.80. 

Fourth grade book in the same series 
is LEADERS IN OTHER LANDS, by 
Jeanette Eaton, Chase and Nevins. 
$1.92. 

Activity book to accompany My 
AMERICA, seventh and eighth grade text 


in the American Life History series, 
by M. M. Ames. Webster Publishing 
Company, St. Louis. $0.48. 

LIVING IN THE PEOPLES’ WORLD by 
Roth, Hobbs, and Greenleaf. Laidlaw 
Brothers, Chicago. $2.76. Workbook, 
$0.80. 

Social studies text for the first grade 
is NANCY’s WoRLD by Mary Willcock- 
son. John C. Winston Company, Phila- 
delphia. $1.24. 


High School English 


Basal text for business English 
classes from the eleventh to fourteenth 
grades is BUSINESS ENGLISH IN ACTION 
by J. C. Tressler and Maurice C. Lip- 
man. D.C. Heath and Company, Bos- 
ton. $2.80. 

J. C. Tressler’s ENGLISH IN ACTION 
textbooks for high school are now in the 
fifth edition. D. C. Heath and Company, 
Boston. $2.12 to $2.20. 

A complete course in the mechanics 
of high school English is contained in 
the four units of EVERYDAY ENGLISH 
For HicH SCHOOLS by John E. Brew- 
ton, Lois McMullan, and Myriam Page. 
Laidlaw Brothers, Chicago. $0.80. 


Science and Mathematics 


INSTRUCTIONAL TESTS IN ALGEBRA 
by Raleigh Schorling contains 64 stand- 
ardized practice exercises. World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York. $0.40. 

PLANE GEOMETRY by Walter W. Hart 
features teachability and logical ac- 
curacy. D. C. Heath and Company, 
Boston. $2.00. 

PHyYSICS—THE Story OF ENERGY, 
by H. Emmett Brown and Edward C. 
Schwachtegen. D.C. Heath. $3.20. 

BroLocy IN DAILy LIFE, by Francis 
D. Curtis and John Urban, is a text 
for all high school biology pupils. Ginn 
and Company, Boston. 


Miscellaneous for Students 


PERSONALITY AND ETIQUETTE by 
Lillian N. Reid (revised). D.C. Heath 
and Company, Boston. $2.00. 

HIGH SCHOOL JOURNALISM by Spears 
and Lawshe (revised). For journalism 
courses, English classes, or newspaper 
production. Macmillan Company, At- 
lanta. $3.20. 

Economics For Ovur_ TIMES, by 
Augustus H. Smith, is in the second 
edition. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York. $2.60. 

Controversial issues are ably handled 
in ALCOHOL AND HUMAN AFFAIRS by 
Willard B. Spalding and John R. 
Montague. World Book Company, 
Yonkers. $1.64. 
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Iu Touch with “Joday 
Atwood-Thomas Geographies 


New 1950 Copyright Editions of 


GINN Neighborhood Stories Visits in Other Lands 
The American Nations Nations Overseas 
AND Now teachers will be able to enjoy the superior Atwood-Thomas 
teaching power in books up to date in text, maps, and pictures. In- 
C O M PA N Y cluded are changes in airways and in population figures, new products, 
new processes, new inventions, accepted political changes, shifts in 
165 Luckie St., N.W. trade and production, and other noteworthy developments. Ac- 
Atlanta 2 companying Workbooks and Manuals. 
REPRESENTED BY TANNER-CHEEVER 
THOMAS M. WOODSON English for Every Use 


Box 246, Nashville 
Popular series offering attractive, teachable books in which modern 
content is combined with the needed grammer and usage. Work- 
books available. And a new help for teachers—Keys and Manuals. 











For 


Instructional Materials 
To Meet All 


Your Educational Requirements 
Maps - Globes - Charts - Models - Audio - Visual - Art - Handi- 
craft - Puzzles - Workbooks - Posters - Clocks - Seales - First 
Aid - Playground - Duplicating - Maintenance - Chalkboard - 


Window Shades - 


Contact 


Equipment and Supply 
COMPANY eS ll 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 














See the 


— lined 





Strongest Structure 
Assures— 
Maximum Safety for Pupil Load 
Longest Life 
Cheapest in the Long Run 


A. Fassnacht & Sons 


Chattanooga Knoxville Nashville 
111 West 13th Street 408 S. Central Street 212 Fourth Ave., S. 
Phone: 5-2578 Phone: 3-2103 Phone: 5-127] 


Distributors for 


Wayne Works 


RICHMCND, INDIANA 


"Transportation Equipment Since 1868" * World's Largest Manufacturer of Bus Bodies 




















